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INSCRIBED 


TO  MY  MOTHER, 


BY 


HER  AFFECTIONATE  SON. 


DEDICATION. 

A  Hampshire  village  and  a  grave  where  sleep 
Two  Sisters  and  a  Father — Mother  dear, 
If  I  forgetting  these  have  caused  thee  tear, 
Mother !  by  these  forgive  it.     We  did  weep 
Thy  painful  nightwatches  when  canker  deep 
Wasted  our  bright  Georgina,  and  a  blank 
Lived  in  our  love's  soul  when  the  churchyard  dank 
Received  our  pretty  Julia  ;  we  did  steep 

Our  days  in  mourning  for  a  fond  heart  low 
When  a  dear  Father  joined  them.     This  poor  strain 
By  these  is  thine,  which  some  may  mock  as  vain 
But  none  shall  curse  as  harmful.     I  do  know 
I  have  thy  love,  but  till  thou  there  shalt  be 
I  shall  not  know  how  deep  is  mine  for  thee. 


mi  'iimim-iwwm. 


A  DREAM. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 


Young  Morning  danced  around  my  bed,  and  sleep 
Stayed  his  dream- chariot  till  the  wakened  mind 
Yoked  it  with  thoughts  for  coursers.     Nature  scanned 
Her  thousand  glories  in  the  dews  of  heaven, 
Her  eye  was  Hope,  her  breath  was  May,  her  voice 
The  wild  grey  bird  of  morning,  who  before 
The  milkman  tramps  the  village,  'mid  the  clouds 
Pipes  sweet  good  morrows  to  the  early  sun. 
Birds  were  my  heralds  down  the  beechen  lanes, 
And  bees  my  hedge-side  greeters ;  yet  not  they 
Might  stay  the  feet  of  friendship  as  they  went 
To  speed  with  lip  and  hands  the  wings  of  love 
Now  closed,  alas !  for  ever  'neath  the  shaft 

B 


a  THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

Shot  by  the  last  grim  archer.     Oh,  my  friend ! 
My  friend — my  Ambrose !  had  but  one  night  placed 
The  grave  'twixt  thee  and  Mary  ?     I  did  seek 
Thy  village-home — a  phantom  stood  between ! 
One  of  those  phantoms  which  the  morning  brings 
To  shock  the  gazer  with  sad  casement  blinds, 
Cold,  white,  untouched  and  gloomy  in  broad  day, 
Dull  shrouds  that  bar  the  outer  world  from  woe. 
Sad,  silent  monitors  that  dimly  tell 
How  sleep  is  merged  in  death,  how  flesh  in  clay. 
How  soul  in  clay-freed  spirit. 

Gentle  maid ! 
Beautiful  Mary !     God  hath  taken  thee — 
Thou  whose  white  hand  His  'nointed  minister 
Was  pledged  ere  long  to  place  in  Ambrose's, 
Alas  for  human  hopes !  art  cold  and  dead. 
Death  is  thy  bridegroom,  and  the  shroud  of  death 
Is  all  thy  wedding-garment.     Woe  is  me ! 
My  friend,  my  Ambrose  I  they  have  sent  for  him 
Who  was  her  choice  in  life.     Oh,  manly  heart 
Bowed  to  the  dust !     I  may  not  enter  in, 
And  mock  thy  sacred  grief  with  hacknied  words 
Which  friendship  thinks  that  all  save  mourners  feel. 
I  sit  without  and  almost  joy  to  hear 
Thy  incoherent  tones  and  passionate  wail 
Break  the  dread  intervals  of  silent  woe. 
Ambrose !  thy  sorrows  are  high  Poesy, 
And  my  poor  lute  hath  language.     Can  it  mould 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

The  wanderings  of  thy  heated  brain,  the  thoughts 
Of  thy  past  dreams  and  visions  into  shape 
And  sad  material  substance  ? 

Hearken  then 
A  tale  of  wild  unearthly  phantasies 
Drawn  from  a  lover's  wailings  o'er  the  clay 
Of  her  he  cherished  chief  of  human  things. 


Hen  qiianto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  tui  meminisse  I 

A  lovely  flower,  a  passion-flower, 

A  mighty  voice,  a  mystic  spell, 
A  living  Hope  that  inly  urges — 
A  memory  to  wake  the  scourges 

That  blast  the  hosts  of  hell : 
A  pistil-cross  its  bosom  bears 

Engirt  by  petals  purpling  red, 
That  weep  for  aye  the  bloody  tears 

Of  those  who  weep  the  dead. 
A  lovely  flower — and  still  I  ween 

Its  hues  might  grace  yon  pallid  brow. 
Though  roses  blushed  for  Beauty's  queen 

When  heard  me  she  who  hears  not  now. 
Say,  Mary,  didst  thou  love  it  well. 
And  deemedst  what  those  petals  tell 
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Ere  spirit-groves  of  asphodel 
Unclosed  their  gates  to  thee, 

How  spoke  they  what  had  bid  thee  dwell 
With  Him  of  GalUee  ? 


Last  night  my  dreams  were  all  of  thee, 

And  thou  wert  all  my  own ; 
Last  night  thy  soul  was  snatched  from  me. 

And  I  am  left  alone. 
This  morning  with  no  thought  of  pain 

Dream-flushed  I  left  my  bed  : 
Oh  God !  what  anguish  racked  my  brain — 

They  told  me  thou  wert  dead. 
Oh  fare  thee  well !  yet  if  thy  shade 
Not  yet,  not  yet  be  slumbering  laid, 
If  still,  if  still,  it  haunt  the  spot 
Where  thou  and  beauty  now  are  not, 
And  pitying  list  the  anguished  call 
Of  him  who  deems  thee  all  in  all — 
Oh !  in  this  lone  room  list  to  me. 

Where  coldly  lies  thy  coffined  clay, 
Whence  all  but  thy  dear  memory 

Hath  gone  and  passed  away. 
Oh !  hear  me  in  this  awful  place 
Where  I  and  death  are  face  to  face. 
And  I  to  thy  sweet,  lingering  sprite 
Will  read  ray  dream  of  yesternight. 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

Not  where  within  her  caves  of  marble 

The  mermaid  sits,  and  startled  hears 
His  thrilling  call  who  hears  her  warble — 

The  sea-bird  weeping  amber  tears;  (1) 
Not  where  a  mighty  citadel, 

A  throbbing  nation's  eagle  eye 

To  focus  half  humanity 
Hath  evermore  a  nameless  spell ; 
Not  where  the  lover  kneels  to  bless 
The  shrine  whose  god  is  loveliness ; 
Not  where  beside  her  couch  who  sleeps 
The  warrior  and  the  husband  weeps 

Yet  scorns  the  battle-field. 
Still  deeming  words  of  parting  mock 
To  wring  the  soul  the  fiercest  shock 

Wherewith  earth's  thrones  have  reeled ; 
Not  where  kind  words  and  faces  prove 
The  household  and  its  hearth  of  love. 

Not  there — it  might  not  be ; 
The  fight  was  fought,  the  prize  was  sought 

Unseen  by  all  save  me. 
The  work  was  done,  the  crown  was  won 

Alone  with  Deity. 

Sweet  Mary !  cold  though  be  thy  brow, 
And  dusk  death -pinions  darken  o'er  thee, 

Sweet  Mary !  I  do  see  thee  now 
As  in  my  dream  I  saw  thee. 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

A  form  of  beauty  such  as  wear 

The  houris  of  an  eastern  sphere 

Where  dimpling  smiles  and  sweet  command 

And  light  and  love  are  morning-land — 

A  form  of  grace — oh !  never  can 

The  children  of  the  suns  that  set 
Amid  the  flowers  of  Frankistan, 

Gaze  on  it  and  forget ; 
A  form  whose  motions  gay  and  light 

Are  glancing  as  a  silver  dove, 
Till  he  who  deems  that  love  is  sight 

Deems  also  sight  is  love. 
Sweet  Mary  !  nature  was  thy  home, 
And  God's  own  skies  its  temple-dome, 
And  thou  wert  free  to  wander  there — 
I  knew  not,  but  Ifelt  thee  fair, 
I  did  believe  it — do  believe — 
A  Paradise,  and  thee  its  Eve. 

A  morning  cloud  above  thee  brightens — 
Oh  say,  have  clouds  a  voice  that  rings  ? 

It  ceases,  and  around  thee  lightens 
The  glow  of  golden  wings. 

Oh,  dread  and  wondrous  mystery. 

The  sounds  I  hear,  the  sights  I  see ; 

A  virgin  fair  as  Mary  Mother, 

Who  stands  to  list  another 
Another  Gabriel — 
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An  angel !  ah,  how  soon  a  brother 

To  her  I  loved  so  well ! 
Treads  he  the  doubtful  path  which  trode 

His  brethren  of  the  bright  skies,  when 
The  love  that  thrilled  the  sons  of  God 

Thrilled  too  the  child  of  men  ?  (2) 
Ah,  no — his  message  fain  would  be 
The  message  of  the  soul  to  thee  ; 
For  ears  that  heard  the  death-bell  toll 

Before  thy  death  voice  cannot  charm, 
And  love  that  heedeth  beauty's  soul 

Outweighs  the  love  for  beauty's  form. 
I  saw  him  smile,  I  heard  him  say 
What  words  had  killed  me  yesterday 
Had  I  but  known  their  awful  power 
To  warn  me  of  thy  parting  hour, 
I  knew  not  what  they  told  was  nigh, 
I  deemed  not  that  my  love  must  die ; 
I  deemed  not  when  I  saw  thee  stand 
To  hear  the  voice  of  angel-land 
Where  our  next  meeting-words  should  be- 
The  judgment- throne  of  Deity. 


He  scanned  thee  o'er  and  o'er,  Mary, 

And  it  did  seem  to  me 
That  blessed  angel  saw,  Mary, 

A  sister-saint  in  thee ; 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

And  of  his  kindly  words,  Mary, 

I  heard  but  two  or  three, 
They  riveted  the  cords,  Mary, 

That  linked  my  soul  to  thee. 
Those  speaking  lights  of  music's  brow 
I  hear  them  echoing  now : 
"  The  flower  that  bears  the  hateful  tree 
Where  He,  thy  Maker,  died  for  thee 
Thou,  child  of  earth,  shalt  find  a  spell 
To  guard  thee  from  the  hosts  of  hell. 
Or  ever  sun  sets  shall  be  known 
How  God  who  guards  will  prove  His  own. 
Or  ever  sun  sets  thou  shalt  be 
What  wills  the  Lord  of  destiny  !'* 


He  spoke,  and  far  from  mortal  ken 

His  glistening  wings,  his  radiant  brow — 
Say,  dearest,  didst  thou  weep  him  then 

As  I  do  weep  thee  now  ? 
Gone  ever  to  his  native  heaven 

That  pure  unsullied  child  of  light, 
And  to  thy  single  arm  is  given 

The  deadly  foe,  the  fiery  fight — 
Nay,  sweet  one !  in  thy  peril's  hour 
Bethink  thee  of  thy  Passion-flower, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  voice  that  said 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

A  living  shield  should  o'er  thee  spread, 

And  firm  and  faithful  be, 
Till  thou  with  His  art  numbered, 

Who  died  on  Calvary. 


THE  INTERLUDE. 


There  was  a  silence  in  the  room.     In  dread 

Of  things  I  knew  not  what  I  entered.     There 

He  knelt  in  worship,  and  I  bowed  me  too 

In  silent  orisons  for  his  and  him. 

The  day  was  broadening,  and  the  sun  looked  in 

Like  an  importunate  but  kindly  friend 

Whom  drawn  blinds  keep  not  from  the  house  of  woe. 

I  gazed  on  Ambrose,  and  I  joyed  to  see 

The  tempered  radiance  light  an  answering  fire 

In  the  dimmed  stars,  his  eyes.     He  rose  and  pressed 

My  hand  ;  my  hand  pressed  answer,  and  I  gave 

Place  to  returning  kinsfolk  who  like  me 

Had  stood  aloof  till  grief  had  wept  its  fill. 

Then  in  the  noontide  in  the  fields  I  stood. 

Thought  on  my  Ambrose  and  his  grief's  wild  tale. 

And  wooed  the  muse  to  end  it. 

Thought  was  Sound, 
And  Echo's  void  was  filled  by  Memory. 
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God  send  us  that  thou  beam  thy  last, 

Oh,  mellow-rayed  sun ! 
For  fates  have  writ  the  peril  past 

When  thy  red  race  is  run. 
Like  maid  who  leaves  her  father's  side 

For  a  grey  bridegroom's  chill  caresses, 
Yon  river  from  its  fount  in  pride 

A  pathway  to  the  ocean  presses ; 
Oh,  bounds  it  not  the  horizon's  brink  ? 

Oh,  loves  it  not  the  light  on  high  ? 
Thy  mellow  rays  but  stoop  and  drink — 

Oh,  bid  them  merge  and  die. 
Seems  not  the  bird  to  sorrow  dear 

To  soothe  with  song  thy  western  grave  ? 
One  lingering  beam  is  doubt  and  fear — 

An  absent  sun  can  save. 
Not  slave  and  lord  are  bound  together 

In  closer  bonds  than  man  and  heaven 
When  through  blue  fields  of  living  ether 

The  coursers  of  the  skies  are  driven. 
And  purpling  cloudlets  westward  roll 
The  charter  of  my  rest  of  soul. 


The  charter  of  my  rest!  ah,  Mary, 

I  scarce  should  mourn  thy  coming  lot ; 

An  angel  guards  my  woodland  fairy — 
Oh,  never  be  his  words  forgot ! 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER.  H 

"  Or  ever  sun  sets" — mark  the  hour, 
Ay,  mark — and  cherish  thy  bright  flower 
Till  hate  shall  lift  its  sword  of  steel 
Itself  the  blow  it  strikes  to  feel, 
Till  hope  in  bliss  its  goal  shall  see, 
And  light  its  torch  of  peace  in  thee. 


Oh,  when  the  year  is  hourly  aging, 

And  sorrows  in  its  snows  to  bear 
The  likeness  of  grey  locks  presaging 

A  place  among  the  things  that  were. 
How  oft  the  twilight  gathering  high 
Gives  not  the  sad  sun  time  to  die. 
But  rays  and  ray-touched  clouds  remain 
The  stragglers  of  his  burial  train, 
To  tint  the  dark  with  paly  red, 
Like  hearts  that  throb  when  limbs  are  dead; 
Say,  Mary,  is  it  so  with  thee  ? 

Do  sons  of  darkness  hover  nigh 
Betrayers  of  their  cause  if  she 

I  cherish  most  untempted  die  ? 
Must  life  be  bought  with  battles  won 
And  clouds  overtake  thy  setting  sun  ? 
Oh,  if  a  lover's  eyes  can  see 
What  fates  have  writ  in  mystery, 
This  heart  that  knew,  that  knows  thee  dearest 
Then  told  these  eyes  that  thou  wert  fairest 
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When  half  engarbed  in  shadow-land 
I  saw  thee  with  a  stranger  stand — 
I  could  not  touch  thee  with  my  hand 

!N'or  wield  an  arm  for  thee, 
I  knew  thee  ere  the  sunlight  waned 

In  this  life  lost  to  me. 
Like  harebell-dew  that  morns  distil  is 

The  glance  that  charmed — that  charms  me  now, 
And  in  thy  hair  white  river-lilies 

Are  placed — oh,  not  to  shame  thy  brow  ; 
And  on  thy  breast  remembrance  keeps 

Enheavened  thy  passion-flower, 
It  may  not  match  those  cherry  lips 

That  should  have  been  my  dower; 
The  roses  that  o'erhang  thy  path 
Droop  conscious  of  a  balmier  breath. 
And  eglantine  festoons  must  share 
Their  wayside  empire  with  thy  hair. 

Oh,  Mary !  in  the  distant  river 

The  sunlight  sobs  a  rosy  sob, 
And  thou  art  lost — oh !  never,  never. 

While  arm  can  strike  and  heart  can  throb ; 
But,  oh  !  in  scenes  that  sleep  has  sent 
The  arm  of  sleep  is  impotent ; 
And  darkness  hears  a  gathering  cry, 

And  tongues  I  know  not  voice  it  still, 
It  dwells  in  my  heart's  memory 
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As  in  the  spring's  first  daffodil 

The  dying  frost's  last  chill ! 
And  from  thy  lips  there  comes  the  sound 

Wherewith  of  old  hell's  ranks  were  riven 
When  desert-tried  the  Man- God  found 

A  language  on  the  lips  of  heaven,  (3) 

To  thee  such  voice  was  given ! 
Then  in  that  war  of  good  with  evil, 
Of  soul  and  faith  with  guile  and  devil 

Ah  me !  what  thoughts  were  mine  ? 
I  thought  me  how  the  fiends  would  revel 

O'er  such  a  fall  as  thine. 
Oh,  Mary !  in  that  hour  for  thee 
I  groaned  aloud  in  agony, 
My  limbs  that  crouched  to  sleep's  control 
Mocked  the  strong  yearnings  of  my  soul. 
Not  one  but  many  joined  the  strife 
To  swell  the  ranks  of  death  and  life, 
And  yet  thine  eyes  could  see  but  one, 
(They  opened  o'er  a  parted  sun) 

But  one — ^but  one — and  he  ? 
God  keep  me  sane!  he  had  put  on 

This  poor  mortality ; 
I  see  thee  smile  to  mark  my  outer  seeming, 

I  hear  thee  sigh  to  read — oh !  not  my  soul ; 
God!  whose  high  will  makes  truth  a  mortal's  dreaming, 

Be  Thou  her  Pilot  to  the  golden  goal ; 
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Six  thousand  years  the  serpent's  wiles  have  striven 
To  win  thy  fairest,  purest,  best  from  heaven  ; 
From  our  great  Mother  to  the  favoured  Maid, 

Whose  seed  hath  bruised  his  head, 
From  ages  past  to  eras  yet  to  be 
He  tells  his  scroll  of  angels  lost  to  Thee ; 
Father  of  light,  when  lurid  flashes  glow, 
Eaise  Thy  right  hand  and  lay  their  senders  low — 
Lord  of  the  darkness,  when  the  thunders  rave. 
Hear  Thou  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling-place,  and  save ! 

I  turned  me  from  the  strife,  and  prayed — I  turned  me 

back — I  see 
A  sunken  sun,  a  battle  done,  and  her's  the  victory ; 
She  chants  aloud  the  song  of  praise  as  the  sword  of  life  she 

draws. 
Like  her  who  sang  in  Lapidoth  the  triumph  of  her  cause ; 
She  waves  on  high  the  little  flower  that  emblemeth  below 
The  Passion  of  the  mighty  Lord,  the  Terror  of  the  foe ; 
She  waves  it  in  her  hand  to  heaven,  he  totters  to  the  storm. 
And  quits  that  veil  to  re-assume  his  own  dark  demon  form. 
His  voice  was  deep  and  hollow,  and  his  brow  was  stern  and 

fell. 
And  fierce  despair,  deep  graven  there,  had  marked  him 

child  of  hell. 
Dusk  pinions  wide  on  either  side  earth's  regions  overspread. 
And  snaky  things  with  scorpion-stings  clung  clustering 

round  his  head. 
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The  night-owrs  shriek,  the  vulture's  beak,  the  wild-fire's 

lurid  glow. 
The  raven's  croak  of  death  that  spoke  were   shadows  of 

his  woe, 
The  deep  bells  toll,  the    thunders  roll  with  fierce   and 

furious  tone, 
The  wrath-vials  fall  on  one   and  all,  and  darkness  hath 

its  own. 

I  saw  my  loved  one  once  again. 

And  she  had  eyes  to  see 
Her  love — the  late  invisible 
Who  watched  her  in  the  conflict  fell, 

Me — left  and  lonely  me. 
Her  glorious  brow  was  halo-crowned, 
She  spoke  me,  as  she  gazed  around, 

Kind  words  of  love  and  sympathy. 
That  gave  me  strength  alone  to  dwell — 
She  blessed  me,  and  she  smiled  farewell. 
Oh,  farewell  thou,  and  farewell  all 

Who  deem  for  lone  hearts  life  is  joy ; 
Yet  hearts  that  would  not  bliss  recall 

Its  very  name  destroy. 
Thine  own  sweet  voice's  cadences 

At  early  dawn  come  floating  by. 
And  ring  upon  the  nightly  breeze 

Thine  own  sweet  melody ; 
And  I  will  lay  me  by  the  gloom 
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Where  wave  the  boughs  of  cypress  sombre 
To  shroud  from  day  the  hallowed  tomb 

Where  Mary  and  my  joy  do  slumber  ; 
And  severed  from  the  world's  control 
Hold  commune  with  her  parted  soul. 
And  by  that  spell,  and  by  the  hour 
When  trembling  demons  owned  its  power 

Beside  her  humble  grave 
Shall  spring  that  ever-mystic  flower 
The  Cross — the  Cross  of  Christ  its  dower 

Omnipotent  to  save ; 
And  men  shall  tell  with  eyes  that  gleam 
The  virgin's  faith,  the  lover's  dream, 
And  by  that  lone  spot  day  by  day 
Shall  sadly  weep  and  humbly  pray, 
And  twine  their  memories  of  that  hour 
With  my  lost  loved  one's  Passion-flower. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  Sun  had  set.  Evening  was  queen,  the  air 
Was  Daphne-scented,  (4)  and  no  sound  was  heard 
Save  of  the  distant  sheep-bell,  or  the  whirr 
Of  passing  chafer,  and  my  task  was  done. 
I  closed  my  book — I  threw  my  pencil  down — 
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I  rose,  and  thought  not  of  my  idle  song, 

Save  as  the  wiler  of  an  hour  that  served 

To  brace  the  mourner  to  the  comforter. 

Long  years  rolled  onward,  and  my  friend  went  forth, 

Not  from  his  grief,  for  in  his  soul  it  lay, 

Not  to  despise  the  day  of  little  things, 

A  sickly,  self-made  martyr,  not  to  build 

A  little  world  in  his  own  breast,  and  there 

Aidless,  unaiding,  dream  his  life  away ; 

He  laid  his  Mary  in  her  grave — he  shrined 

Her  image  in  his  heart  of  hearts — he  turned 

To  life  and  Hving  duties.     AYho  shall  say 

This  man  was  not  a  hero  ? 

Hearken  ye, 
Whose  ears  drink  in  like  common  tales  the  sounds 
Of  war  and  war-born  rumours,  hear  this  truth ; 
The  world's  unlaurelled  heroes  wear  a  crown 
In  God's  own  day  more  bright  than  war  can  give ; 
Their  victor-fields  are  scenes  of  every  day. 
Their  towers  of  triumph  are  the  souls  they  led 
Onward  through  grief  to  hope,  through  hope  to  joy ; 
Their  paean-hymns  are  angel  notes,  their  bands 
Are  those  that  halt  and  those  that  pass  away — 
Ambrose  and  Mary,  toil,  rest,  earth  and  heaven. 


[Upon  the  demise  of  an  Indian  Warrior,  should  any  of  his  friends  or 
relatives  fall  sick  within  four  days  of  his  decease,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
cure  them,  but  it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  wishes  them  to 
accompany  him  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  and  that   it  is  their  duty  to 

go-] 

A  dirge  of  rest  in  tlie  far,  far  West, 

Pealing  o'er  rock  and  glen, 
A  wailing  voice  'mid  the  Iroquois, 

In  the  tents  of  the  chiefs  of  men.  (1) 
An  arm  of  power  hath  fled  its  dower 

Where  the  elks  of  the  forest  spring, 
The  tangled  damp  of  the  cypress-swamp, 

And  the  haunts  of  the  bison-king. 
Oh !  glad  the  glow  of  the  tidal  flow, 

As  it  swells  on  Missouri's  shore, 
For  it  washes  the  bed  of  a  rival  dead. 

And  a  foot  that's  fleet  no  more. 
There  is  not  a  grave  for  the  parted  ])rave 

Till  the  red  fifth  sun  hath  smiled. 
When  the  hearts  that  moan  o'er  the  Chieftain  gone 

Shall  mourn  o'er  the  Chieftain's  child. 
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He  hath  not  died  where  its  native  pride 

Might  flee  that  frame  of  wire, 
All  trembling  laid  by  the  wigwam's  shade, 

Or  the  light  of  the  prairie-fire.  (2) 
He  died  in  the  strife  where  a  foeman's  life 

Made  his  own  death-flight  less  fell, 
He  sprang  with  a  bound  to  the  hunting-ground 

Where  the  souls  of  his  fathers  dwell. 
In  the  paly  light  of  the  star-gemmed  night, 

In  the  pride  of  his  eagle-plume 
That  hath  quivered  its  last  to  the  deadly  blast 

Of  the  spirits  of  war  and  doom, 
Where  the  Earth  hath  reared  to  her  child  revered 

The  guise  of  a  kingly  throne. 
As  she  sleeping  lies  under  sleepless  skies, 

He  rests,  and  he  rests  alone. 


Though  the  sun  may  warm  not  a  prouder  form, 

Nor  manlier  limbs  than  those, 
The  grave  they  say  hath  a  nobler  prey 

In  store,  ere  his  portals  close. 
The  Maiden  hath  sighed  where  her  father  died. 

And  wept  where  her  father  fell. 
And  hath  cast  her  lot  with  the  unforgot 

Where  he  dwelleth  in  bliss  to  dwell. 
Xow  lonely  she  lies  with  burning  eyes. 

Whose  light  is  fever-fire. 
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Apart  from  the  ken  of  her  fellow-men, 

At  the  voice  of  her  phantom-sire. 
The  stars  have  fled  that  lit  the  dead 

To  the  temple  of  parted  breath  ; 
Three  days  are  rife  with  springs  of  life, 

But  the  red  fifth  morn  is — death ! 

Now  the  hunter-boys  of  the  Iroquois, 

While  they  follow  the  trail,  and  see 
'Not  stem  nor  branch  on  the  prairie-planche,  (3) 

Shall  ponder,  oh  Chief!  on  thee ; 
And  the  Indian  maids  while  they  think  of  the  shades 

All  hidden  by  doubt  and  dim 
Whence  a  father  smiled  on  his  darling  child. 

Shall  ponder  on  love  and  him  ; 
And  the  warrior-youth,  while  they  follow  in  truth 

In  the  steps  of  the  loved  on  earth. 
Till  the  Good  Spirit  shall  bid  them  inherit 

The  heaven  of  Indian  birth. 
When  tutored  in  fight  by  the  Spirit  of  Night, 

When  he  gleams  from  his  Medicine-fire,  (4) 
Shall  think  of  the  child  of  the  prairie  wild 

How  she  sleeps  by  her  Chieftain-sire. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THURINGIA. 

The  Wartburg  looks  on  peaceful  Eisenach ; 

When  the  morn  breaks  around  her,  all  her  vales 

King  up  glad  welcome  to  their  Castle-king : 

Green  banks  are  gleaming  like  an  emerald  zone 

Under  grey  walls,  and  lordly  forest  trees 

O'erarch  their  glories  as  they  shelve  adown. 

Till  on  one  spot  low  shrub  and  tangled  grass. 

Green  moss,  green  leaves,  and  graceful  wild  flowers  tell 

The  careless  step  it  falls  on  holy  ground. 

Or  ever  sun  had  burst  his  Eastern  chain 
Of  cold  grey  morning  clouds,  and  lit  the  tops 
Of  wild  Thuringia's  forests  with  his  beam, 
The  Lady's  voice  arose  from  Wartburg's  tower 
Up  to  God's  throne.     Alone  she  wandered  forth — 
Her  hands,  that  knew  not  to  withhold,  were  filled 
With  food  and  earthly  sustenance ;  her  heart. 
The  plenteous  gamer  whence  sweet  mercy  flowed, 
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Leapt  to  her  lips  in  thoughts  that  mercy  gave. 

She  stayed  her  footstep  by  the  hill-side  base 

Where  sprang  the  fount  she  cherished.    There  she  sate, 

The  Castle's  Lady,  by  her  mountain-spring, 

And  bathed  her  brow  with  waters. 

Echo!  tell-— 
Oh,  tell  whose  voice  thou  makest  voice  again, 
Back  leaping  from  thy  mountains  ? 

It  is  he, 
Thuringia's  Landgrave — ^he  whose  coffers  gave 
The  welcome  life-gifts  that  her  hands  dispense — 
Who  bade  her  drain  them  to  the  last,  yet  leave 
Some  roof- tree  for  the  givers ;  Castles  twain, 
Wartburg  and  Marburg — and  anon  she  fears 
Such  mercy  were  not  duty. 

By  her  side 
He  stands — he  speaks,  "  Speak,  gentle  almoner, 
Still  art  thou  storing  here  for  me  and  thee 
By  deeds  of  love  joy- treasures  in  the  skies  ? 
Speak,  do  thy  garments  teem  with  guerdons  now 
As  aye  thv  heart  with  goodness  ?" 

Her  white  hands 
Open  o'er  what  they  cover.     It  is  food. 
But  human  food  no  longer ;  here  might  feast 
The  wild  bees  of  the  forest — here  might  sound 
The  myriad -hum  that  thrills  the  summer  day ; 
Here  vie  the  roses  with  her  cheeks,  and  here 
The  mountain-lily  with  her  spotless  soul ; 
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And  here  the  humblest  of  the  vale  that  speaks  (1) 
Her  faith  in  God  that  gave  it,  and  who  made 
Her  name,  her  deeds  to  live  in  Memory, 
Who  cried,  "Forget  me  never!" 

Elizabeth! 
Holy  Elizabeth  !  from  other  land 
A  stranger  sat  him  by  thy  sacred  well. 
Mused  on  thy  shrine  at  Marburg,  where  he  saw  (2) 
Traced  on  the  canvass  what  he  weaves  in  song. 
Thou  wilt  not  spurn  his  praises,  though  his  verse 
Give  them  rude  utterance,  unmeet  for  one 
Who  lived  a  minister  of  love,  and  died 
(If  saints  can  die)  a  minister  of  grace 
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See  where  brass-resplendent  armour, 
Waving  plume,  and  nodding  crest 

Bid  the  tide  of  life  gush  warmer 
In  the  gallant  Spartan's  breast. 

Thoughts  of  conquest,  dreams  of  glory 
Urge  him  onward  to  the  fray, 

That  a  name  renowned  in  story 
May  survive  the  fatal  day. 

Mother!  for  that  bright  spear- wielder 
Country  is  thy  comfort's  source, 

"  Bring  thou  home,  my  son,  thy  shield,  or 
Let  it  bear  thy  mangled  corse  !" 


An  Autumn  eve !  ah,  pleasant  was  the  hour — 

The  parting  sun  had  touched  with  golden  light 

The  hills  of  merry  England,  and  the  strains 

Of  twilight  warblers  cheered  her  southern  downs — 

And  earth  lay  lulled  in  sleep,  and  nature  wore 

A  strangely  smiling  aspect  at  our  tears. 

Even  as  she  marvelled  wherefore  they  did  flow. 

A  light  had  vanished  from  the  ranks  of  men — 
A  star  had  fled  this  lower  firmament — 
A  tower  had  tottered  to  the  storm — a  mind 
That  thought  and  toiled  for  millions  was  no  more. 
Yes !  ere  the  turrets  of  his  latest  home 
Looked  on  the  morning  waters  he  had  felt 
The  shock  that  closed  his  days  of  pilgrimage ; 
There  was  the  refuge  of  his  years,  and  there 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  rested  with  his  sires. 

And  who  shall  tread  his  footsteps  ?    Whose  the  lot 
To  fill  the  void  he  left  us  when  he  died? 

c2 
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Who  were  fit  claimant  of  the  curule  chair 

That  guards  our  nursing  Mother,  wont  to  give 

Her  proudest  honour  to  her  noblest  son  ? 

Thrice  welcome,  Stanley !     Hither  hast  thou  come 

As  whilom  he  we  mourn  for.     Thou  didst  join 

The  wail  of  many  voices — thou  didst  speak 

His  dirge  of  mourning  in  the  princely  halls 

Where  England's  hopes  are  centred,  proud  to  yield 

Thy  graceful  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  tears. 

Take,  then,  the  chaplet  from  his  honoured  tomb, 

Which  Oxford  gave  him.     Whether  thine  to  sit 

The  helmsman  of  our  vessel,  or  to  aid 

While  others  guard  its  freightage,  welcome  still — - 

Our  Patron  and  our  Brother,  welcome  thou 

To  Oxford's  tribute  and  to  Sheldon's  walls ! 


"  I  CANNOT  UNDERSTAND  I   I  LOVE." 

In  Memoriam. 

When  Morning  pours  her  balmy  breath 

To  cheer  our  sylvan  bowers, 
While  Time  awakes  from  Winter's  death 

To  life  in  vernal  flowers ; 
When  Sol  attains  his  noonday  heat, 

And  pours  his  thrilling  beam 
Where  shadowy  forms  of  fancy  fleet 

O'er  the  clear  mountain-stream ; 
When  falls  at  eye  his  mellow  ray 

Calm  on  the  shady  grove. 
What  voice  aye  rules  us  with  its  sway  ? 

"  I  cannot  tell :  I  love." 

In  Alpine  realms  where  Nature  quafls 

Her  snow- cups  every  one, 
Where  ice-falls  gleam  and  winter  laughs 

Defiance  to  the  sun, 
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The  man  may  roam,  but  o'er  the  soul 

Hath  nature  placed  a  spell — 
Lives  in  his  breast  a  stern  control 

That  rings  a  changeless  knell. 
Ask  why  his  brow  is  worn  with  care  ? 

What  bids  him  homeward  rove  ? 
What  is  the  spirit  ruling  there  ? 

"I  cannot  tell :  I  love!" 

If  times  be  troublous — friends  be  sad, 

And  homes  and  hopes  be  changed, 
If  those  same  pleasures  cease  to  glad 

For  which  our  boyhood  ranged ; 
If  those  we  deemed  our  friends  in  youth 

To  age  shall  close  their  door ; 
If  falsehood  fill  the  throne  of  truth 

And  bid  us  love  no  more ; 
Oh  wean  we  then  our  thoughts  from  Earth, 

Still  heavenward  as  we  rove  : 
Still  let  the  childlike  sound  go  forth, 

"  I  cannot  tell :  I  love !" 
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Weave  me  a  garland !  weave  it  not 

Mocking  our  chequered  hours 
Of  the  fair  spring  buds  of  an  even  lot, 

Where  Pallor  hath  haunt  in  flowers. 
There  be  your  search  where  the  sweet  blue-bell 

With  its  hue  makes  earth  a  heaven, 
For  ever  as  hope  in  the  heart  may  dwell 

Be  hope  to  the  garland  given. 

Sing  me  an  anthem !  sing  it  not 

Of  the  brilliant  and  laughing  brows, 
Of  the  birthday  gift,  or  the  woodland  spot 

Made  holy  by  lovers'  vows ! 
Oh !  sing  it  of  rest  and  a  sad  life's  end. 

And  think  ere  your  heart  be  riven 
That  a  sister-love  or  a  brother-friend 

May  be  singing  the  same  in  heaven. 
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Build  me  a  temple !  build  it  not 

As  ye  fashion  an  earthly  pile 
Of  the  dazzling  stones  of  the  marble  grot 

That  whitens  in  Paros'  Isle. 
Shrine  me  it  firm  on  its  pure  heart-throne, 

Be  prayers  for  its  pillars  given, 
Till  a  kneeling  world  at  its  altar-stone 

Be  a  temple  meet  for  heaven. 
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I  saw  in  a  vision,  a  fair,  fair  land 

Of  beauty  and  gladness  telling, 
Where  virtue  had  gathered  a  chosen  band, 

And  hallowed  an  earthly  dwelling. 
Time  might  not  wither  her  genial  growth 

Nor  Faction  mar  her  story. 
Whose  sword  was  the  sword  of  Light  and  Truth, 

And  the  fear  of  God  her  glory. 

To  gorgeous  temples  their  place  of  birth 

That  thrice-blest  soil  had  given. 
Whose  pillars  were  formed  of  the  just  on  earth 

Made  perfect  to  serve  in  heaven. 
Kings  with  their  armies  in  peace  reclined 

And  owned  her  their  sure  defender. 
Whose  realm  was  the  realm  of  Light  and  Mind, 

And  the  love  of  God  her  splendour. 

c5 
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And  I  hailed  that  vision  of  future  birth 

With  thoughts  of  entranced  devotion 
How  the  knowledge  of  God  should  gird  the  earth 

As  the  wild  waves  the  ocean. 
And  I  deemed  that  land  must  run  her  race 

Till  the  time  when  her  sons  should  sever 
From  the  bands  of  flesh  at  the  throne  of  grace 

To  hymn  His  praise  for  ever. 


m  f MSiis  sMKEiEo  mirDio 


[Part  of  tlie  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Albert  Durer,  in  the  Cemetery 
of  St.  John,  Nuremberg.  In  the  same  Cemetery  is  a  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion — the  work  of  the  same  artist.] 


I  stood  within  the  field  of  God 

Beside  a  sunset  grave 
Where  mouldering  dust  and  soulless  clod 

Once  held  a  soul  to  save. 
I  gazed  where  Science  scarce  bequeaths 

Her  favourite  to  the  foe, 
For  where  he  wins  fame's  glory-wreaths 

There  now  he  slumbers  low. 

I  turned  me  where  a  well-known  sight 

Speaks  man  the  heir  of  heaven, 
The  dying  God,  the  shining  Light — 

By  the  dead  artist  graven ; 
The  thieves  who  shared  His  sorrowing, 

The  sinner's  dying  eyes 
That  knew  the  patient  Hebrew  King 

The  Lord  of  Paradise ; 
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And  there  the  Cross  on  which  He  died 

The  Scorned  of  Nazareth, 
That  stood  in  life  the  artist's  pride, 

Upholds  his  fame  in  death, 
For  still,  for  still  that  cross  of  stone 

Stands  in  those  haunts  of  woe, 
A  gate  that  parts  the  world  that's  known 

From  that  we  soon  must  know. 

Then  scatter  flowers  while  none  are  nigh 

To  break  the  silent  gloom. 
Where  sunset  glories  fade  and  die 

By  Albert  Diirer's  tomb. 
The  glowing  canvass  speaks  his  praise, 

The  temple-shrine  his  fame. 
Yon  cross  yields  ever  viewless  rays 

To  sanctify  his  name. 


§  IT  i  I  11  ^,o 

Ah  well !  let  others'  fame  eclipse 

His  fame  whom  fates  deny 
The  burning  language  of  the  lips, 

The  lightning  of  the  eye. 
Yet  say  not  words  are  all  in  vain 

Which  Time  and  Truth  impart, 
Nor  heed  though  genius  spurn  the  brain 

While  friendship  warms  the  heart. 

The  shells  may  echo  on  the  shore 

The  murmur  of  the  sea, 
So  tones  may  please  that  pleased  before, 

Though  called  to  life  by  me. 
The  gleam  of  youth  when  young  days  pass 

To  other  eyes  must  rove. 
While  mine  are  still  the  faithful  glass 

That  pictures  those  I  love. 


Fair  daughters  of  the  spangled  night, 

Where  has  your  sister  flown, 
Who  late  in  the  pure  empyreal  light 

Radiant  in  beauty  shone  ? 
For  when  the  Hours  at  vesper-knell 

Night's  starry  crown  prepare. 
One  darkened  spot  must  ever  tell 

One  gem  is  missing  there. 

Have  ye  no  power  to  shroud  your  rays 

Mourning  departed  worth  ? 
They  beam  as  bright  on  dying  days 

As  though  they  welcomed  birth. 
Why  shed  those  rays  of  joyous  love 

While  mortals  wail  below? 
Tells  not  the  Seventh  lost  above 

The  Six  must  also  go  B 
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What  language  theirs,  those  gleamers  fair, 

To  them  were  language  given? 
That  He,  the  Eternal,  set  them  there 

Keeping  their  watch  in  heaven. 
'Tis  theirs  like  men  to  weep  the  dead, 

'Tis  theirs  to  watch  and  pray 
Till  fairer  worlds  around  them  spread 

Bid  them  no  longer  stay. 


"  THOUGH  HE  SLAY  ME,  YET  WILL  I  TRUST  IN  HIM." 

Oh !  that  that  heart  from  Lethe's  wave 

A  solace  of  its  cares  might  borrow 
To  morbid  miseries  a  slave 

And  heart-corroding  sorrow. 
Oh,  who  may  trace  the  depth  of  woe 

Whence  first  his  breast  with  anguish  smarted. 
That  graved  its  furrows  on  his  brow. 

And  left  him  broken-hearted. 

Oh !  that  those  hearts  might  beat  anew. 

That,  gracing  late  an  earthly  dwelling, 
Shed  round  its  walls  Heaven's  fairest  hue. 

Of  Heaven's  own  raptures  telling. 
A  dreary  blank  must  now  declare 

Their  loss  who  fought  faith's  fight  beside  us. 
While  symptoms  that  they  once  were  there 

Exist  but  to  deride  us. 
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God  of  the  mourner !  art  not  Thou 

(Oh  !  source  of  ceaseless  consolation 
To  free  from  pam  the  throbbing  brow  !) 

Our  Banner  of  Salvation  ? 
Oh !  be  our  thoughts  to  that  day  turned 

When  man  with  man  shall  bow  before  Thee, 
And  mourner  meeting  with  the  mourned 

Shall  then  and  there  adore  Thee. 


ON  THE 


CONTEMPLATED    REMOVAL 


OLD    CHAPEL. 

The  withered  leaves  of  autumn -tide 

Li  autumn's  grave  are  poured, 
And  snow-clad  nature  bows  her  pride 

To  crown  her  winter  lord. 
Where  may  fond  wishes  find  their  scope, 

Or  memory  its  end, 
When  with  each  sere  leaf  fades  a  hope, 

And  falls  a  faithful  friend  ? 

It  rose  to  speak  of  purer  ways 

In  England's  earlier  day, 
A  temple  to  the  god  of  praise, 

A  house  where  hearts  may  pray. 
It  saw  the  oppressor's  stern  reward. 

The  patriot's  heart-wrung  tear, 
And  stood  in  strength  when  England's  guard 

Was  Oxford's  loyal  spear. 
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And  haply  still  it  bids  us  search 

The  tales  we  lisped  a  boy, 
The  annals  of  our  holy  Church, 

Our  Mother  and  our  joy ; 
Our  hearts  that  read  those  tales  aright 

Bear  witness  while  we  pray 
How  He  who  guards  us  night  by  night 

Has  heard  us  day  by  day. 

How  many  a  young  heart  free  from  guile 

Has  passed  to  join  the  bands 
Of  those  who  went  before,  the  while 

That  old  grey  structure  stands ; 
Like  us  in  awe  or  carelessness 

They  bowed  in  worship  there, 
But,  oh  !  what  living  soul  can  guess 

Who  next  such  fate  must  share  ? 

Now  in  its  turn  yon  hallowed  wall 

At  last  shall  pass  us  by, 
The  stone  shall  totter  to  its  fall. 

That  old  grey  friend  must  die. 
Yet  still  be  this  our  pride,  our  praise 

Through  life  that  wheresoe'er 
Our  limbs  are  bowed  in  other  days 

We  knelt  the  latest  there. 


mm  fm  (bmm  m  mwrni. 


[A  girl,  habited  as  ati  angel,  is  addressing  some  children  who  have 
asked  her  to  lay  aside  her  white  robe.] 


Farewell,  my  own  dear  mother  earth — 

Sweet  children,  farewell  ye ! 
The  breath  of  spring,  the  voice  of  mirth 

Too  soon  shall  charm  not  me. 
I  would,  ere  yet  an  angel  I, 

In  thought  an  angel  be, 
Then  bid  me  not  cast  scorning  by 

My  cherished  phantasy. 

Nor  mean  the  gifts  of  her  that's  flown 

That  your  young  eyes  shall  see, 
A  vestal  wreath,  a  virgin  zone, 

A  veil  of  chastity. 
One  hour  beneath  the  daisied  mound 

Shall  rest  my  portion  be 
Till  burst  in  glory  sight  and  sound 

That  shun  mortality. 
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Xo  bridal  vows  are  whispered  there, 

Nor  man  nor  wife  they  be, 
One  joint  beatitude  they  share, 

One  immortality ; 
No  vile  material  folds  may  touch 

Their  limbs  who  thither  flee. 
Nor  there,  yon  dazzling  whiteness  such 

As  here  it  seems  to  me. 

My  life  was  ease  and  carelessness. 

From  pain  and  anguish  free. 
Men  called  it  bliss,  but  human  bliss 

Is  pain,  oh  God !  to  Thee. 
The  grief  that  bows  like  age  my  frame. 

Hath  bent  in  prayer  my  knee. 
That  death  might  rouse  my  soul  to  claim 

Eternal  infancy. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIDNEY  HERBERT, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 
AT  SCUTARI. 

A  voice  upon  the  westward  breeze, 

A  pitying  tear,  a  soothing  smile, 
A  voice  that  spoke  to  Asian  seas 

Back  echoed  to  this  happy  isle. 
It  says  that  where  in  glory  stands 

A  castle-palace,  love  hath  place ; 
It  warms  the  Monarch  of  these  lands. 

It  thrills  the  Lady  of  our  Grace. 

Nor  ever  thence  to  homelier  sound 

Have  nobler  words  rung  broad  and  high. 

Since  first  on  that  fair  spot  of  ground 
Its  lion-builder  cast  his  eye. 
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They  said  the  pain  for  heroes  low 
Outweighed  the  joy  for  battles  won, 

The  heart  whose  name  had  nerved  the  blow 
Had  bled  with  hearts  whose  work  was  done. 

It  eased  the  cross  those  heroes  bore, 

It  soothed  with  balm  the  sabre's  gash. 
It  spoke  of  things  they  honoured  more 

Than  star-decked  breast  or  medalled  sash. 
They  dream  a  dream  of  tearful  eyes, 

They  shape  an  isle  athwart  the  foam, 
And  hear  a  voice  'neath  southern  skies 

That's  silent  in  its  western  home. 

And  well  may  future  days  recall 

With  pride  the  lesson  time  hath  read. 
The  Lady  in  her  palace  hall. 

The  soldier  on  a  sick  man's  bed. 
The  woman  that  would  bear  her  part 

In  sorrows  soothed  of  glory  won, 
The  Monarch  with  a  mother's  heart 

That  weepeth  for  her  soldier  son. 


They  told  me  that  her  day  was  fled, 

And  cold  the  blood  that  nerved  her  sires, 
The  hand  that  freed  the  stranger's  bread 

Was  slack  to  shield  her  household  fires. 
They  asked  me  ^corning  where  was  now 

The  ploughman's  share,  the  victor's  steel, 
And  dared  me  list  with  cloudless  brow 

The  poor  man  curse  the  shade  of  Peel. 

They  told  me  lanes  were  railroads  now, 

And  harvests  spurned  the  reaper's  tears. 
That  old  high  names  must  lowly  bow 

To  northern  looms  and  mushroom  peers. 
They  said  though  science  ruled  the  day, 

And  labour  lent  what  art  requires. 
That  land  should  mourn  who  cast  away 

For  cotton-kings  her  acred  squires. 
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I  heard  them,  and  I  turned  away — 

My  country,  are  thy  lovers  these  ? 
Fit  scions  of  a  by-gone  day 

They  cannot  read  thy  destinies. 
So  ever  on  Arabia's  wild 

The* lying  haze  behind  him  spread 
Seems  lovelier  to  the  desert-child 

Than  sands  which  bear  his  after  tread. 


Though  elfin  carols  sound  not  now 

O'er  hills  the  haunt  of  outlawed  men, 
Spring  daisies  grace  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  autumn  wheat  the  fairy's  glen. 
Our  harvest  joys  no  arts  can  spoil, 

Our  harvest-homes  they  are  not  dead, 
Nor  arts  that  light  the  reaper's  toil 

Are  careless  of  his  daily  bread. 

Nor  deem  our  nation's  hopes  are  flown 

Though  rule  the  sons  of  later  day, 
But  trust  these  latter  years  may  own 

Our  God-made  kings  were  such  as  they. 
A  mighty  spirit  guides  them  still, 

A  soul  that  bartered  place  for  truth. 
And  stamps  the  bigot's  age  of  ill 

The  age  of  England's  second  youth. 
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Her  hero-bands  go  proudly  forth, 

Her  empire-squadrons  plough  the  sea, 
And  nobly  join  in  east  and  north 

The  war  of  Russ  and  Osmanli. 
Hearts  hostile  once  breathe  mutual  vow, 

Hands  clenched  in  hate  are  clenched,  no  more, 
For  England's  arms  are  France's  now, 

And  Nelson's  flag  the  tricolor. 

Then  here's  to  him  of  happier  vein 

Who  reads,  who  hopes,  who  joys  with  me ; 
Thou  soul  who  ask'st  a  nobler  strain, 

A  hearty  health  to  thine  and  thee. 
One  hope  is  ours  though  nations  bleed. 

One  prayer  though  despots  soul  destroy ; 
A  fervent  hope  for  Europe's  need, 

A  ceaseless  prayer  for  England's  joy. 


IPMf  Mi  IPMSlIlTo 

A  land  lay  bound  in  golden  chains,  (1) 
A  land  the  first  on  glory's  scroll, 

And  sunk  in  dreams  that  charm  the  sense 
Forgot  the  acts  that  thrill  the  soul ; 
Oh,  fountain  whence  world- waters  roll, 

Had  thoughts  and  deeds  no  charms  for  thee  ? 
Well,  chiefs  and  sages !  might  ye  pray 
Some  new  Beleses  might  betray 

Another  Nineveh. 

Time  passed,  and  all  was  murder  there, 
And  fervour  paled  in  reason's  rays, 

A  scaffold  for  the  place  of  prayer, 
A  harlot  for  the  lips  of  praise  ; 
And  hark !  the  loved  of  other  days 

St.  Louis  hails  his  murdered  son. 

And  wild  in  heart  as  words  that  wing 
The  Magyar  to  his  Empress-King, 

Wails  France  Maria  gone.  (2) 
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She  rose,  and  grasped  the  angry  steel, 
And  bade  her  eagles  flout  the  sky — 

She  reels — the  world  must  also  reel — 
She  arms — the  world  must  arm  or  die. 
Oh,  Christ !  the  Man  of  Destiny, 

The  arm  to  save,  the  heart  to  damn — 
A  lion  'mid  the  tent's  repose 
From  western  vines  to  northern  snows 

He  bore  the  Oriflamme. 

She  fell — but  stands  as  once  she  stood, 
Unsullied  still  the  sword  she  drew 

When  chargers  neighed  by  Soignies'  wood. 
And  blood  and  curse  were  Waterloo. 
Her  cause  to  think — to  feel — to  do 

She  fought  for  things  that  would  not  die — 
Oh,  brave  Old  Guard !  that  "  never  yield," 
Save  when  in  death  ye  bite  the  field, 

A  '*  vive"  your  latest  cry ; 

Ye  still  are  France,  though  time  and  fate 
Your  Chieftain  from  his  throne  have  hurled, 

And  sceptred  fools  (3)  in  sage  debate 

With  knout  and  chains  would  right  the  world. 
Oh,  flag  of  carnage !  why  unfurled 

By  consul's  chair  and  kingly  throne  ?  (4) 
Thy  star  must  flee  a  happier  day, 
When  peaceful  arts  are  Kaisar-sway, 

And  rest — Napoleon.  (5) 
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Our  swords  have  known  thy  loss — thy  fame — 
Our  hearts  have  fired  when  thou  wert  nigh, 

Thou  Rome  with  more  than  Roman  name 
And  thrice  the  Hebrew's  agony. 
A  war  hath  sealed  our  peace  with  thee, 

And  nations  hear  a  war  drum  roll 

That  speaks  our  march  the  fall  of  chain, 
The  brotherhood  of  worlds  our  gain. 

Its  pledge  Sebastopol. 


The  midnight  bells  are  ringing  out  the  anthem  wild  and 

clear 
Not  of  the  battle-strife,  alas !  but  of  the  dying  year. 
God  save  and  bless  you,  merry  friends,  if  merry  hearts 

there  be, 
But  where  the   widow  weepeth   loud,  God  help  her 

heedfuUy. 

A  man  goes  forth  at  morning  his  bread  and  rest  to  earn, 
And  bids  his  little  ones  good  bye  till  night  and  joy 

return ; 
He  meets  a  city  friend  who  asks  a  mind  whose  fancies 

range 
To  Balaklava's  trenches — how  fares  it  upon  'Change  ? 

Again,  he  meets  a  poet  who  deems  his  hollow  art 
Not  the  weak  coinage  of  the  brain,  but  breathings  from 
the  heart, 
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Who  bids  him  list  his  latest  lay,  nor  spurn  the  thoughts 

that  share 
The  glories  of  the  Taurian  land — he  sobs,  my  soul  is 

there. 


He  may  not  be  a  mourner,  nor  one  who  fears  to  be, 
He  may  not  be  a  hero  though  I  would  more  were  as  he — 
A  plain,  poor  man,  an  honest  man  he  treads  with  pitying 

mind 
The  highways  of  the  seething  sea  whose  spawn  is  human 

kind. 

Whether  he  seeks  the  busy  wharf  where  rolls  under  the 

breeze 
The  turbid  father  of  the  Trade  whose  mart  is  isles  and 

seas, 
Or  whether  with  his  fellows,  a  wide  half  world  their  span 
In  the  high  house  of  the  people  he  legislates  for  man ; 


Oh,  hearken,  friends  and  brothers,  thinking  men  and 

prattlers  small. 
He  holds  the  heart,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  memories 

of  all ; 
Here  in  this  dark  and  troubled  time  he  toils  beneath  the 

sun 
A  unit  among  many  minds,  a  many-minded  one. 
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A  heart  to  feel  for  household  groups  where  household 

joys  have  slept, 
A  heart  to  feel  as  they  have  felt,  to  weep  as  they  have 

wept, 
A  loving  heart,  a  noble  soul  that  jars  to  notes  of  joy 
When  the  mother's  heart  is  breaking  o'er  her  own  dear 

soldier  boy. 

The  greedy  war-tax  eats  its  due — he  smiles  to  see  it  go, 
The  price  of  stock — what  is't  to  him  while  priceless 

limbs  lie  low  ? 
Men  broach  their  idle  themes  of  talk — he  hears  with 

equal  mien 
Though  the  Yankees  swallow  Cuba,  though  the  Spaniards 

oust  their  queen. 

Nor  lover  he  of  men  of  peace  on  that  blest  name  who 

call 
Because  beneath  the  blows  of  war  their  Mammon-king 

may  fall ; 
They  cannot  sound  the  peaceful  depths  that  dash  war's 

tide  along, 
And  in  their  hate  of  Alma's  right  forget  Sinope's  wrong. 

The  midnight  bells  are  ringing,  but  they  peal  a  joyless 

tune 
Of  muffled  drums,  and  falling  tears,  and  heart-strings 

snapped  too  soon. 
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The  war-fiend  is  upon  us,  and  with  vulture- swoop  he 

comes, 
Not  on  our  garners  and  our  towns,  but  on  our  hearts 

and  homes. 

Oh,  hearken,  friends  and  brothers,  who  bewail  a  hero's 

sleep, 
Think  of  it,  fathers,  when  ye  sigh,  and  sisters,  when  ye 

weep, 
"  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  best " — but  they^  their 

deeds  are  known 
From  Calpe's  rock  to  Lapland's  snows,  from  Pruth  to 

sunny  Rhone. 

They  did  not  win  their  laurel-crown — the  hand  that 

bade  them  fall 
Had  framed,  to  grace  their  hero-brows,  a  star-wrought 

coronal ; 
They  did  not  live  to  win  it,  but  they  left  a  name  below 
That  cheeks  shall  pale  in  telling,  and  that  hearts  shall 

hear  and  glow. 

And  many  harps  shall  sing  their  praise  up  Alma's  heights 

who  ran, 
And  many  tongues  shall  chronicle  the  day  of  Inkermann, 
But  noblest  among    noble   deeds    those  harps — those 

tongues  shall  tell 
In  Balaklava's  ride  of  death  how  fame's  four  hundred  fell. 
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[Arabia  was  free  ;  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by  the  storms 
of  conquest  or  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  the  happy  land 
where  they  might  profess  what  they  ihouffht,  and  practise  what  they 
professed." — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  50. 


MEN. 

Brothers,  at  the  sunset  hour 

Balm-winds  steal  o'er  Iran's  (1)  grove 
And  the  night  rose,  virgin  flower, 

Woos  with  scent  the  bulbul's  love. 
Brothers,  list !  a  crystal  seraph 

Bids  us  stand  not  as  we  stood. 
Like  the  lorn  ones  of  Al-Araf  (2) 

Gazing  on  beatitude. 

WOMEN. 

Yet  beyond  the  sea  of  Oman  (3) 

Despot  fetters  bind  the  free  ;     , 
Though  his  chains  be  gold,  the  Human 

Wails  his  lost  humanity. 
Then  while  in  each  haunt  of  being 

Night's  Sultana  (4)  mourned  a  child 
We  from  Iran's  balm-groves  fleeing 

Raised  the  Cross  in  Hedjaz  (5)  wild. 
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BOTH. 

Sire,  who  gav'st  thy  Son  to  save  us, 
Son  who  died'st  that  none  might  die, 

By  thine  own  belief  believe  us. 
By  thy  pureness  purify. 

WOMEN. 

Sisters,  where  the  god  of  morning 

Breaks  in  gold  o'er  Tempe's  vale. 
Or  where  Scio's  wave-hued  awning 

Tells  old  Homer's  world-told  tale ; 
Where  the  blue  breast  of  Ilissus 

Bears  the  muses'  shrine  and  grove. 
Sky,  wave,  isle,  and  cyparissus 

Tell  us  of  the  land  we  love. 

MEN. 

Yet  beneath  the  skies  of  Hellas 

Blood-stained  eagles  wave  on  high. 
Swords  of  Caesar  sternly  tell  us 

Sons  of  Greece  must  yield  or  fly. 
Sisters,  joy  !  these  wilds  are  lonely. 

Threats  from  Stamboul  yield  not  fear, 
Life  is  happiness  if  only 

Life  is  rest  and  rest  is  here. 

BOTH. 

Sire,  who  gav'st  thy  Son  to  save  us, 
Son  who  died'st  that  none  might  die, 

By  thine  own  belief  believe  us. 
By  thy  pureness  purify. 
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Wilt  thou  for  Liburnian  gallies, 
Deeming  Caesar's  safety  thee, 

Wilt  thou  change  thy  Roman  valleys 
Slave  to  him  though  friend  to  me. 

Where  the  stately  war-ship  rallies 
At  the  voice  of  victory  ? 

Tell  me,  tell  me  what  were  fittest 
Home-chained  grievers  to  employ  ? 

Life  is  sadness  when  thou  flittest, 
While  thou  stay  est  life  is  joy. 

Is  it  ease  that  thou  permittest  ? 
Share  it — or  its  sweets  destroy. 

Shall  we  as  the  brave  becometh 
Bear  our  part  in  Caesar's  war  ? 

We  will  seek  thee  where  he  roameth 
Alpine  or  Caucasian  bar, 

Ev'n  where  western  billow  foameth 
O'er  earth's  utmost  bounds  afar 
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With  bold  heart — and  if  thou  askest 

How  my  hands  can  prosper  thine, 
I  am  weak  for  what  thou  taskest, 

Warlike  deeds  and  warrior's  shrine, 
Yet,  stern  absence !  what  thou  maskest 

Present  I  may  not  repine. 

So  the  parent -bird,  love- tethered, 

Feels  fond  tremors  most  of  all 
When  she  knows  her  brood  unfeathered 

Guardless  to  the  serpent's  crawl, 
Though  such  love  had  vainly  weathered 
,     Clouds  that  threat  and  storms  that  fall. 

Gladly  this  and  every  battle. 

So  it  please  thee,  I  will  wage, 
Xot  that  other  ploughs  may  rattle 

O'er  the  stubborn  pasturage. 
While  new  heifers  swell  my  cattle. 

And  new  harvest-hopes  presage. 

Not  that  ere  the  dog-star  rages 

O'er  Calabria's  warmer  fields. 
Left  Lucania's  pasturages. 

Seek  my  flocks  what  summer  yields, 
Not  that  tongues  of  other  ages 

Ask  whose  stately  mansion  wields 
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Marble  wings  that  wide  extending 
With  gay  glimmerings  stretch  on, 

Till  their  walls  all  beauty  blending 
Reach  the  hill  of  Circe's  son, 

Where  old  Tusculum  ascending 
Shrines  the  name  of  Telegon. 

Trust  me,  no — my  heart  is  wiser. 
More  than  all  I  ask  or  need 

Thou  hast  given — I  no  miser 
Sow  not  madly  golden  seed — 

I  no  reckless  gold-despiser 

Waste  not  idly  friendship's  meed. 


Could  mortals,  free  from  worldly  care, 
Of  worldly  gain  their  minds  divest. 

Content  to  work  with  ox  and  share 

Their  fathers'  pastures,  they  were  blest. 
For  so  their  wisdom  deemed  it  best 

Who  first  placed  footstep  on  the  soil, 

Though  angry  storms  might  lash  the  deep, 
And  trumpets  break  a  soldier's  sleep, 

That  such  should  be  their  toil. 
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They  loathed  the  forum's  daily  din, 

They  fled  the  palace  of  the  proud, 
Content  a  grateful  shade  to  win 

Where  vine  and  poplar  arch  the  road ; 

To  ease  them  of  their  barren  load. 
Engrafting  shoots  that  promise  more. 

To  ramble  in  sequestered  vale, 

And  watch  the  bleaters  of  the  dale 
That  wander  on  before. 

'Twas  theirs  to  hide  in  spotless  jars 

The  honey  streaming  from  the  comb ; 
And  sheep  sprang  joyous  from  their  shears, 

With  lighter  limbs  the  hills  to  roam  ; 

Or  when  old  autumn  o'er  their  home 
Robed  in  ripe  apples  rears  his  head, 

How  sweet  for  hands  that  placed  the  roots 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  the  fruits 
That  blush  a  rival  red ; 

No  braver  offering  there  be. 

Oh,  garden-god !  to  glad  thine  eyes, 

Kor,  hoary  father !  worthier  thee 
The  monarch  of  our  boundaries ; 
Now  herbage-chained  the  rustic  lies, 

Now  stretched  beneath  an  oak-branch  dome, 
While  glide  at  times  high  banks  along 
Cool  waves,  and  rings  wdth  plaintive  song 

The  wild-bird's  woodland  home. 
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And  hark !  in  deepening  fall  and  flow 

Descending  waters  wildly  weep, 
And  build  beside  their  fountain's  glow 

An  altar  to  the  god  of  sleep. 

Anon,  when  He  who  thunders  deep 
Makes  rain  and  snow  His  winter  sky, 

With  bloodhound's  bay  and  shrill  horn's  blare 

To  drive  the  wild  boar  to  the  snare 
Is  fierce  and  fearful  joy. 

The  timid  hare,  the  stranger  crane 

A  noble  prize  his  nets  enthrall. 
And  greedy  thrushes  to  their  bane 

Are  robbers  of  his  garden  wall. 

Ah,  who  would  not  forget  them  all 
'Mid  joys  like  these,  love's  lingering  cares, 

If  haply  tends  a  darling  wife 

The  youngling  blossoms  of  a  life 
That  asks  their  daily  prayers. 

No  fleet  Apulian  calls  her'"  spouse," 

No  daughter  of  the  Sabines  she, 
Apulian  strength  her  mind  endows. 

And  more  than  Sabine  chastity. 

She  piles  her  hearth  with  logwood  dry 
To  meet  her  husband's  entering  smile — 

Then  safely  pent  in  wattled  shrine 

She  drains  the  udders  of  her  kine, 
The  housewife's  humblest  toil. 
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And  broaching  casks  of  new-made  wine 

With  unbought  sweets  she  spreads  her  board, 

An  ampler  feast  to  me  and  mine 
Than  ocean  and  its  tribes  afford. 
If  robed  in  storms,  the  tempest- lord 

With  thunder  lash  the  eastern  sea. 
And  bid  upon  our  harbours  break 
The  fish  that  loves  the  Lucrine  lake, 

The  gift  were  vain  to  me. 

No  wild-fowl  of  ITumidia's  shore 

Were  grateful  food  to  peasant  men, 
And  frugal  dainties  please  them  more 

Than  far  Ionia's  attagen. 

'Tis  theirs  to  gather  goodliest  store 
Where  hangs  with  fruit  their  olive-bough, 

The  herb  that  loves  the  meads  they  claim 

And  mallows,  strengtheners  of  the  frame 
That  sinks  enfeebled  now. 

Their  food  a  lamb  of  festal  day. 

Or  kidling  snatched  from  wolf's  fierce  hold, 
How  sweet  while  feasting  to  survey 

The  flocks  that  haste  from  field  to  fold ; 

The  plough-yoked  oxen  to  behold 
That  evening  and  its  rest  require. 

The  household  slaves  that  hearth  ward  roam 

Like  pledges  of  a  prosperous  home 
To  crowd  the  crackling  fire. 
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So  spoke  with  farming  prospects  gay 
A  fickle,  money-lending  loon ; 

Sold  out  his  stock  in  middle  May — 
Refunds  it  on  the  first  of  June. 


EPODE  V. 


"  By  earth's  rulers  if  there  be 
Aught  divine  in  Deity ; 
By  thy  children  if  with  those 
Saw  Lucina  thy  birth-throes; 
By  this  garb  whose  purple  grace 
Robes  my  limbs  in  emptiness ; 
By  the  King  of  Gods  and  men, 
Mercy  now,  but  judgment  then ; 
What  dread  noises  stun  my  ear, 

What  stern  faces  many  on  one 
Mock  step-mother's  eye  of  madness. 
Or  the  wild  deer's  gaze  of  sadness 

Cruel  darts  to  shun  ?" 
With  weak  voice  and  accents  faint 
Having  uttered  his  soul-plaint, 
A  young  form,  and  such  as  should 
Soothe  the  Thracians'  fiercest  mood, 
Garmentless  their  victim  stood. 
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Fierce  Canidia  whose  brows  bear 

Viper  crown  and  tangled  hair 

Bids  her  sisters  in  the  spell 

Bear  their  part  and  bear  it  well ; 

Where  the  cypress  haunts  the  gloom, 

Where  the  wild  fig  shrouds  the  tomb ; 

So  to  eggs  the  marshy  bog 

Lend  the  life-blood  of  the  frog ; 

So  the  night-owl  lend  her  wing 

To  the  charm  new  strength  to  bring ; 

So  lolcus  and  far  Spain 

Bid  their  heavens  poisons  rain ; 

So  the  lean  dog  yield  his  bone 

For  their  art  and  it  alone ; 

These,  and  these  the  witch  requires 

To  feed  her  Colchian  fires. 
From  Avernus'  fatal  spring 
Hell  born  waters  scattering, 
With  witch  tresses  o*er  her  eyes, 
Like  the  bristles  that  arise 
Where  sea  monster  cleaves  the  foam. 
And  in  wild  boar's  earliest  home, 
Sagana  through  all  the  house 
Yields  performance  to  her  vows. 
Veia,  dark,  vindictive  maid. 
By  no  sting  of  conscience  stayed. 
With  weak  breath  and  weary  toil 
Delves  the  deepness  of  the  soil, 
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Till  it  yield  with  horror  rife 
Living  sepulchre  for  life. 
There  the  food  that  tempts  the  view- 
Mocks  the  fingers  that  pursue, 
Ere  the  dead  day  night  avengeth 
Twice  and  thrice  the  banquet  changeth, 
And  the  work  no  respite  owns 
Till  the  marrow  leave  the  bones, 
And  dry  liver  its  part  bear 
A  love-philtre  to  prepare ; 
When  once  fixed  upon  the  feast 
He  is  never  doomed  to  taste 
His  bright  pupils  dimmed  by  woe 
Lustreless  and  lifeless  grow. 
Mother  Nature !  wildly  weep, 
Deeds  of  darkness  near  thy  sleep ; 
Umbrian  Folia  foully  wars 
'Gainst  the  fiat  of  thy  laws ; 
So  fair  Naples  ever  tells, 
And  the  neighbouring  citadels. 
Starry  hosts  her  magic  own. 
And  dark  heavens  weep  the  moon. 
Here  *mid  hearts  that  know  not  ruth. 
Ever  gnawing  with  black  tooth 
Her  untended  thumb-nail,  what 
Says  she,  or  what  says  she  not, 
Dark  Canidia? 
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"  Oh  to  me 
Faithful  arbiters  that  be, 
And  to  my  powerful  witchery, 
Night  and  Hecate,  who  command 
Secret  heart  and  silent  hand ; 
When  the  mystic  rites  are  done, 
Now  be  present  every  one ; 
Now  upon  the  hostile  land 
Pour  the  wrath  of  Deity. 
While  by  sleep  forbid  to  roam 
Wild  hearts  haunt  their  forest-home, 
Dogs  of  foul  Suburra's  court 
Barking,  yield  the  scorners  sport ; 
Though  the  nard  that  'noints  his  frame 
Match  the  handywork  I  claim, 
Magic  hath  no  spell  to  stir 
Thence  the  old  adulterer. 
All  I  ask  you  answer  now, 

Is  this  poison- juice  the  same 
That  bade  of  old  the  harlot  bow 

Beneath  Medea's  robe  of  flame  ? 
The  second  bride  who  thus  lay  low. 

The  hope  of  Creon's  house  of  fame  ? 
Yet  nor  herb  nor  root  that  be 

In  rough  places  'scaped  my  eyes. 
Haply  with  no  thought  of  me 
On  some  harlot's  couch  he  lies. 
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Ha !  by  craftier  witch  unchained, 
Lo,  he  wanders  unrestrained ! 
A  new  charm  my  potion  bears, 
Thou  that  shalt  weep  many  tears; 
And  not  yet  the  spells  are  tried 
That  shall  call  thee  to  my  side  ; 
Nor  a  Marsian  charm  there  be 
That  shall  snatch  thy  soul  from  me. 
Though  thou  spurn  what  I  prepare, 
Stronger  philtres  are  thy  share. 
Sooner  ocean  shall  descry 
Heaven  below  and  earth  on  high. 
Than  not  love  thy  soul  inspire 
Like  bitumen  in  black  fire." 

Hark !  their  victim  now  no  more 
Seeks  to  soothe  them  as  before  ; 
Through  the  air  in  faltering  verse 
Rings  a  Thyestean  curse : 
"  Never  to  your  spells  belong 
The  great  creed  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Magic  hath  no  subtle  plan 
^         In  the  destiny  of  man ; 

By  the  blast  of  curses  pale 
I  will  turn  your  bliss  to  bale, 
And  no  victim  ye  can  give 
Shall  lay  vengeance  while  I  live. 
When  fate-bidden  I  expire. 
Armed  with  fury's  fiercest  fire, 
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I  will  haunt  your  nightly  places, 
Plant  my  talons  on  your  faces, 
O'er  your  hearts  my  orgies  keep. 
And  give  fear  the  throne  of  sleep  ; 
Such  the  powers  that  command 
The  shade-gods  of  spirit  land ! 
With  fell  stones  from  town  to  town 
Crowds  shall  hunt  you  up  and  down ; 
On  your  tombless  limbs  shall  dine 
Wolves  and  birds  of  Esquiline, 
And  my  parents*  sight  shall  be 
What  their  offspring  may  not  see." 


EPODE  XV. 


'Twas  night — in  heaven's  blue  calmness  glowing 

The  white  moon  on  her  star-throne  lay. 
When  thou  heaven's  grace  and  heaven  foregoing 

Did'st  give  thy  heart  for  mine  away. 
Thou  said'st  my  love  were  vainly  bringing 

To  thy  weak  frame  its  stalwart  shield. 
If  ivy  to  the  tall  holm  clinging 

A  closer,  tenderer  kiss  might  yield. 
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Thou  said'st  while  winds  should  sweep  the  ocean, 

While  sheep  deemed  wolves  their  bitter  foes, 
And  sailors  w^atched  with  stern  emotion 

The  quarter  whence  the  storm- star  rose; 
While  light  gales  stirred  the  amber  tresses 

Wild  streaming  round  the  god  of  day, 
That  love's  fond  hopes  and  love's  distresses 

Were  thine — were  thine — as  mine  for  aye ! 

The  time  will  come  when  wildly  weeping 

Thine  eyes  shall  see  my  soul  estranged, 
I  will  not  see  a  rival  keeping  ■ 

My  heart's  late  treasure  unavenged. 
I'll  wander  forth  in  anger,  seeking 

A  heart  that  throbs  with  love  like  mine, 
And  spurn  those  eyes  of  beauty  speaking 

That  bade  a  constant  breast  repine. 

And  thou,  my  foe !  who  proudly  boasting 

Art  loved,  and  lov'st  while  I  am  spurned — 
Live  on,  to  herds  and  pastures  trusting. 

As  streams  whose  shores  with  gold  have  burned. 
Live  on — though  stern  fate  leave  thee  perished, 

Though  dead,  a  living  Nireus  thou — 
Ah  whither  flees  the  love  he  cherished  ? 

My  scornful  laugh's  his  answer  now. 
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When  the  pulse  of  excitement  beats  calmer, 

When  the  wild  eyes  of  rapture  can  see, 
Oh,  weep  for  the  day-stars  of  Alma 

Who  waned  in  the  war  of  the  free ; 
They  hear  not  the  wash  of  the  billow 

Roll  westward  a  victory  won, 
For  the  corse  of  a  friend  is  their  pillow. 

And  their  dirge  is  the  boom  of  a  gun. 

Throned  Tyrant  who  sittest  all  proudly, 

Thy  footstool  the  necks  of  the  free, 
Hear  Alma's  red  language  speak  loudly 

A  deeper  perdition  for  thee ; 
Though  the  arms  of  the  west  be  appalling, 

Though  the  snows  of  the  north  be  their  tomb. 
Yon  blood  to  God's  firmament  calling 

Shall  blacken  the  page  of  thy  doom. 
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When  the  blood  of  the  human  flows  calmer, 

When  the  banner  of  peace  is  unfurled, 
Their  glories  who  perished  at  Alma 

Shall  blazon  the  scroll  of  the  world. 
Then  tread  not,  ye  mourners,  in  sorrow 

The  path  that  your  soldier  has  trod, 
The  day  may  be  dark,  but  the  morrow 

Is  Light  in  the  fulness  of  God. 
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PART  I. 


Her  part  is  over  on  life's  stage, 
The  voice  that  speaks  the  solemn  rite  hath  given 

The  worm  his  heritage, 

Another  saint  to  heaven. 
Seeks  the  fair  corse  its  latest  house  of  biding, 
Fall  the  cold  clods  as  though  they  mourn  at  hiding 

Such  loveliness  from  day, 
Beauty's  own  soul,  where  breathe  their  noisome  breath 
The  herald- children  of  decay, 

The  sullen  worms  of  death. 

Sad  moan  the  south  winds  o'er  her  grave 
As  though  they  think  their  wail  may  wake  the  sleeper ; 
Lowly  the  lilies  wave 
Their  dewy  leaves  to  weep  her. 
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Softly  arise  in  sorrow-burdened  numbers 
iEolian  strains  to  soothe  her  where  she  slumbers 

Life's  temple  tenantless, 

Its  earth-born  essence  mingling  with  the  sod, 

Her  portion  there — Forgetfulness, 

Above — the  Light  of  God! 

Alas !  too  common  was  her  lot, 
The  curse  on  Eve,  Eve's  daughters  still  besetting ; 

Beloved — and  then  forgot — 

Forgot — but  ne'er  forgetting. 
Man  roams  afar  o'er  ocean's  trackless  water 
And  breaks  his  troth,  but  she,  love's  lonely  daughter, 

Lingers  to  weep  and  pray. 
Lingers  to  heave  the  melancholy  sigh. 
Lingers  to  hail  a  dawnless  day, 

Lingers  to  love  and  die, 

Near  to  that  sad  and  sacred  shrine 
Lies  a  fair  grove  ere  yet  unknown  to  sadness, 

Where  summer  beauties  twine 

Bright  wreaths  for  summer  gladness. 
There  every  grace  its  sister-grace  enhances. 
There  might  the  wood-nymphs  weave  their  choral  dances 

By  Dian's  woodland  fane ; — 
There  might  the  Paphian  goddess  lift  the  lyre. 
And  link  in  love  the  lovers  twain 

Fast  by  her  altar-fire. 
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There  met  they — there  they  inly  vowed 
No  evil  star  of  fate  their  souls  should  sever ; 

They  gazed,  their  heads  they  bowed, 

Then  linked  their  hearts  for  ever. 
There  to  the  melody  of  waters  falling. 
There  to  the  soft  notes  of  the  cushat  calling 

One  heart  alone  replied, 
One  heart  alone  beat  high  with  speechless  lore, 
One  heart  throbbed  rapture,  joy,  and  pride, 

One  heart — and  twain  no  more. 

From  the  blue  fields  of  vaulted  sky 
The  summer-bird  of  Hope  came  earthward-veering, 

And  Peace  with  angel -eye 

Whispered  her  words  of  cheering. 
Then  with  the  lips  that  glow,  the  tones  that  falter. 
Sunk  on  their  knees  by  nature's  woodland  altar, 

Far,  far  from  earthly  woe 
They  uttered  words  we  know  not ;  yet  they  prove 
Those  solemn  joys  which  none  can  know 

But  those  who  know  they  love. 

The  shades  of  eve  around  are  spread, 
And  night's  sweet  minstrel  tells  her  sorrows  over. 

Mourns  over  Itys  dead. 

And  woos  a  thorn  to  love  her. 
Night's  pale-orbed  queen  the  lesser  lights  out-beaming. 
Calls  to  her  throne  those  starry  wanderers  streaming 
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Far  o*er  the  twilight  skies : — 
The  light — the  loveliness  of  love  to  share. 
Read,  Bernard,  read  lanthe's  eyes, 
O  read  its  essence  there ! 


Alas !  a  few  short  seasons  gone, 
And  Hope's  frail  vessel  sinks  in  ocean's  water, 

For  Ocean  claims  his  son. 

And  Agony  her  daughter. 
O,  if  to  soothe  us  on  our  way  to  heaven 
Through  toils  and  trials  angel-tears  are  given, 

What  can  they  do  but  weep 
When  heart  and  heart  their  tales  of  sorrow  tell. 
While  Hope  that  lulls  Despair  to  sleep. 

Despairing  cries — Farewell ! 

Say,  is  there  aught  can  calm  the  brain 
When  all  that  made  us  blest  is  ours  no  longer. 
While  memory  vies  with  pain 
To  make  affliction  stronger  ? 
And  oh !  from  sleep  if  heart  and  soul  awaken. 
Devotion  spurned  and  Faithfulness  forsaken. 

Where  may  we  breathe  life's  breath, 
Will  not  the  spirit  wing  its  flight  on  high. 
Our  bridal  robe,  the  shroud  of  death. 
Our  bridal  portion, — Die  ? — 
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Hence,  cruel  Thoughts,  speed  hence  your  flight, 
Who  breed  distrustfulness  to  strengthen  sorrow ; 

Lords  of  the  sleepless  night, 

O  spare  the  hopeless  morrow ! 
Where  first  their  vows  they  uttered  there  they  sever, 
Where  first  they  met  and  loved  they  part  for  ever, 

Yet  part  not  silently ; — 
A  boding  voice  strikes  strangely  on  the  ear. 
The  young  lanthe  lifts  on  high 

The  prophet-voice  of  fear. 

lANTHE. 

My  mother !  to  this  earthly  spot 

Hath  thy  blest  spirit  roved 
Deigning  to  one  who  loved  thee  not 

To  whisper  "  Thou  art  loved  ?" 
Mine  angd-mother!  wert  thou  there 

Where  oft  on  bended  knee 
Thy  heart  in  hope — thy  lips  in  prayer 

Watched  o'er  mine  infancy? 
Yes,  thou  didst  prove  ere  night  was  worn 
Thine  erring  Daughter  angel-born ! 

Ah  me !  sad  memories  o*er  me  stole. 
And  woke  once  more  the  year 

When  death  o'er-hanging  taught  my  soul 
The  dying  one  how  dear ! 
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I  viewed  her  features  saintly  grave^ 
I  heard  her  feeble  breath 

Call  on  a  Being  strong  to  save 

The  deathless  Her  from  death. 

Calm  in  her  faith  while  mortal  strife 

Stormed  that  poor  citadel  of  life ! 

Bernard !  last  night  with  saintly  brow 

She  sought  her  parent  sod, 
A  Pillar  in  the  Temple  now 

Whose  corner-stone  is  God. 
I  knew  not  if  I  slept  or  woke, 

I  deemed  I  might  not  prove, 
I  only  knew  a  mother  spoke 

A  mother's  tenderest  love. 
And  saw  those  heaven-lit  orbs  survey 

My  sinful  self,  then  pass  away. 

She  spoke  of  Love, — its  blissful  hours 

Once  here,  but  fled  away, — 
Fall,  fleet  and  die  the  summer-showers — 

So  fleet  and  perish  they  ! 
She  told  me  heart  might  heart  forsake, 

Nor  languish  unforgiven, 
And  heart  for  heart  on  earth  might  break 

But  break  for  joys  of  heaven, 
That  Home  where  love  can  never  die — 
Then  sped  her  seraph-flight  on  high* 
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Bernard !  mine  eyes  they  backward  rove 

Sad  retrospect  to  see, 
I  deemed  'twas  loving  God  to  love 

God's  image  stamped  on  thee. 
Those  prophet-words  that  came  of  late 

Those  holy  lips  to  fill, 
Those  words  were  truth  though  words  of  fate 

Can  bind  not  human  will. 
So  will  I  bow  me  to  my  lot. 
My  mother's  love  mine  own,  her  mission  unforgot ! 

O  weep,  thou  lone  forsaken  Dove, 

lanthe  weep !  the  wide  sea  he  is  ranging. 
Ah  sad  that  changeless  love 
Should  meet  not  love  unchanging. 

Weep,  though  no  sign  hath  echoed  what  thou  fearest, 

Weep,  though  his  latest  accents  called  thee  dearest, 
Untutored  to  deceive : 

He  cannot  alter  that  which  is  to  be — 

An  hour  to  weep,  a  day  to  grieve, 
Where  then  his  love  for  thee  ? 

The  Arab  hails  his  Arab-steed, 
The  proud  one  starts  that  summons  to  attend — 
None  other  taught  to  heed 
Flies  to  his  Arab  friend. 
Deserts  their  home  but  deserts  undeserted, 
Man  and  his  friend  they  wander  ne'er  perverted 
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By  outer  vanity 
From  the  warm  ties  that  bind  them  as  they  rove, 
Those  ties  the  ties  of  Sympathy, 
The  Elder-born  of  Love ! 

The  Arab  yields  him  to  death's  law, 
His  fellow-wanderer  in  the  waste  stands  by  him. 

Stands  by,  and  sees  with  awe 

Life  fled,  none  living  nigh  him ! 
Sees  on  the  sand,  nor  as  he  sees  can  moan  not. 
The  clay-cold  casket  of  a  treasure  known  not 

Where  Reason  veils  her  eye  ; 
Something  far  higher  than  yon  stiffening  clod — 
Its  essence  Immortality,. 

Its  life  the  Living  God! 

The  Arab  slumbers  unforgot 
Mourned  by  a  friend — a  friend  not  born  of  woman  : 

lanthe  !  sad  thy  lot. 

The  human  spurns  the  human ! 
Bind  o'er  thy  brows  thy  dark  gitana  tresses. 
Hide  in  thy  secret  heart  thy  heart's  distresses. 

Let  none  their  fountain  scan ; 
O  loved  by  many,  loved  and  left  by  One ! 
And  be  thy  task  to  hide  from  man 

The  evil  man  hath  done ! 
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PART  II. 

Arise,  arise,  O  Azrael, 
Angel  of  death !  no  son  of  sorrow  hates  thee — 

Come  with  thy  wintry  spell, 

Arise — the  Living  waits  thee ! 
King  of  all  terrors,  terrible  appear  not. 
Thou  art  not  terrible  to  those  who  fear  not 

To  feel  a  deadlier  breath, 
To  strive  a  strife  more  fearful  than  thy  strife. 
Who  know  thee  that  thy  hands  of  death 

Unlock  the  gates  of  Life ! 

Arise,  arise,  O  Azrael, 
Angel  of  death !  O  hear  the  sad  one  calling, 

O  sound  the  passing-knell 

Unloved,  but  unappalling. 
Come,  for  thy  prey  her  dream  of  gladness  over 
Taught  but  to  love  not  seeks  in  thee  a  lover, 

Seeks  in  the  grave  a  home, 
A  house  of  refuge  whence  the  soul  may  fly 
To  realms  where  thou  canst  never  come, 

Whose  sons  can  never  die ! 
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O  reed  that  bends  but  will  not  break, 
O  rose  that  fades  but  fading  will  not  perish, 

How  mourn  we  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  whom  our  bosoms  cherish ! 
O  star  that  wanes  but  waning  will  not  vanish. 
How  would  we  join  thee  in  thy  hope  to  banish 

The  grief  that  pains  thee  now, 
Were  it  not  death  would  rob  us  of  our  joy ! 
Yet  wherefore  mourn,  immortal  thou. 

The  mortal  to  destroy  ? 

With  life  life's  agonies  shall  end — 
Thou  hast  the  promise  of  thy  Seraph-mother, 

And  thine  th'  Immortal  Friend 

More  constant  than  a  brother. 
And  thou — while  care  life's  life  is  undermining, 
To  bear  thy  cross  and  bear  it  unrepining 

Thou  art  lanthe  still, 
Fair  in  thy  form  as  ever  child  of  Eve, 
Fairer  in  soul  than  tongue  can  tell 

Or  heart  of  man  conceive ! 

Long  years  are  lost  in  nothingness, 
Long  lingering  years  have  saddened  slowly  by 
Since  filled  thy  heart's  recess 
The  lorn  heart's  wish — to  die ! 
Since  a  sad  morn  and  sadder  summer-hour 
Gave  thee  not  Hope  triumphant  for  thy  dower 
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But  Hope's  despondency, 
To  feel  him  faithless  thou  didst  love  so  well ; 
Then  rose  devotion's  bitter  cry 
Of  earthly  hope  the  knell. — 

Ah  that  wild  knell — I  hear  it  ring 
Like  stormy  clouds  over  thy  bosom's  stillness, 

It  dies — and  leaves  its  sting 

Immedicable  illness ! 
I  hear — I  hear  its  echo  slowly  booming, 
I  see  a  bark  in  life's  horizon  looming, 

Dark  but  to  give  thee  light. 

Stern  but  to  cheer  thee  with  a  heaven-born  ray. 

To  waft  o'er  waves  of  darksome  night 

Thy  soul  to  endless  day. 

Yet  it  is  sad  to  pine  and  die. 
Young  Hope  alert,  young  Love  his  wild  wing  waving 

Unheeded  sorrow's  sigh. 

Unheard  devotion's  craving. 
O  it  is  hard  a  heart  with  anguish  riven 
And  the  harsh  thorns  that  pave  the  path  to  heaven 

Beats  in  a  breast  so  young. 
Glazing  those  orbs,  with  heaven's  own  radiance  mild — 
Yet  the  dust  claims  whence  dust  she  sprung 

Its  melancholy  Child ! 
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Our  earth  is  fair — we  spurn  it  not 
Though  thorns  and  thistles  vie  its  grace  dispelling — 

Though  sad  the  dweller's  lot, 

Not  sad,  I  ween,  the  dwelling ; 
Yea,  in  past  ages  seraph -pinions  fanned  it. 
And  seraph-accents  blessed  the  God  who  planned  it 

In  tones  that  knew  not  pride 
God's  image  mirrored  in  vile  dust  to  scorn, 
On  the  bright  day  when  chaos  died 

And  the  young  world  was  born : — 

For  these  she  sorrows — who  would  not  ? 
Sorrow's  fond  hope  hath  sorrow's  sad  regretting, 

Not  his  a  human  lot 

Who  lives,  and  lives  forgetting. 
'Tis  when  the  soul  who  sorrowed  here  rejoices. 
And  sinners'  cries  are  lost  in  seraph -voices, 

Eegrettings  have  their  grave^ — 
Things  of  the  Past  lie  buried  with  their  sire — 
So  stars  before  the  orient  wave 

Of  sunlight-seas  expire ! 

Ye  who  would  die  as  virtue  dies. 
Ye  who  have  hearts  to  prize  and  tears  to  weep  her, 

Approach  ye,  ere  your  eyes 

Behold  a  wakeless  sleeper. 
Gaze  on  that  bed — to  us  a  bed  of  wailing — 
Mark  that  fair  form  so  pale  yet  ever  paling. 
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O  list  that  laboured  breath, 
Telling  how  joy  as  joy  hath  been  shall  be, — 
List  to  the  soul  that  chants  o'er  death 
Its  dirge  of  victory ! 


Ye  who  the  voice  of  mourning  raise 

Where  mourners'  tears  are  rife. 
Death-doomed  yourselves  on  death  ye  gaze, 

Death — but  the  death  of  life ! 
Death — for  the  joys  of  life  are  dead — 

Death— rfor  its  pains  are  past — 
Death — for  its  saddest  page  is  read. 

Its  saddest  and  its  last ! 
My  heart  hath  learned  in  sorrow's  strife 
That  life  is  death  and  death  is  life. 

Ye  who  would  grieve — Oh !  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  hope  for  life  in  vain. 
There  lives  not  wherefore  I  should  live 

Where  life  is  living  pain. 
The  voices  of  a  changeless  lot 

Have  framed  their  stern  decree — 
Those  voices  whisper — love  is  not ! 

And  love  was  life  to  me ! 
Ah  happy  love  where  love  is  faith, 
But  love  that  knows  it  not  were  death. 
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Yon  sky  hath  beauties  though  they  fade, 

Now  cloudy  and  now  bright, 
But  who  would  choose  for  light  and  shade 

To  change  the  Light  of  Light  ? — 
Those  young  green  buds  engender  bloom. 

Then  generate  decay, 
November's  chill,  November's  gloom 

Is  born  of  blessed  May, 
Nor  can  we  in  this  world  of  ours 
Hope  cloudless  skies  and  thornless  flowers. 

Though  limb  and  pulse  wild  anguish  rives 

I  heed  not  pulse  nor  limb — - 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives, 

I  have  not  lived  for  Him — 
But  voices  from  the  hall  of  doom 

One  voice  of  mercy  grow, 
And  whisper  "  Though  thy  sins  be  gloom 

Hast  also  found  them  woe !" 
A  broken  heart  in  anguish  cries 
My  God !  0  heed  my  sacrifice ! 

And  Thou  who  left'st  thy  cherub  throne 
To  wean  my  soul  from  clay. 

Say  will  Thy  spirit  meet  my  own 
And  guide  its  path  to  Day  ? — 

Say  wilt  Thou  leave  those  seats  of  bliss 
Whence  late  thy  coming  smiled, 
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To  hail  a  home  for  homelessness, 

A  mother  for  Thy  child, 
And  joy  to  hear  my  mournful  cry 
Join  the  full  swell  of  heav'n's  high  harmony  ?  — 

But  hark !  wild  thunders  hid  me  know 

!N"ew  terrors  in  my  path, 
The  God  of  battles  pours  below 

The  vials  of  His  wrath ! 
No,  'tis  an  Angel's  voice  to  bless 

The  striver  in  her  strife, 
To  snatch  the  soul  from  soullessness, 

The  living  one  from  life  ! 
Ye  see  her  not — Oh  words  would  taint 
That  sight — a  Mother  and  a  Saint ! 

The  dew  of  death  my  frame  enshrouds. 

My  race  is  well-nigh  run — 
Lo !  from  life's  wintry  womb  of  clouds 

Is  born  joy's  summer-sun ! 
A  few  brief  seconds  to  bewail 

And  aye  my  lips  are  dumb, 
My  spirits  sink,  my  heart-strings  fail — 

My  God !  I  come,  I  come  ! 
Death  can  destroy  not  though  he  quell — 
Ye  who  have  loved  me — Fare  ye  well ! 


**  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve. 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

Tempest. 

Oh,  bom  of  brilliant  and  of  by-gone  days 
For  minds  that  marvel  and  for  eyes  that  gaze, 
Sons  of  the  rock,  the  desert,  and  the  cave. 
Phantoms  of  beauty  weeping  o'er  her  grave. 
Spirits  who  rule  the  spirit-haunted  Past — 
Where  have  ye  reared  your  temple  in  the  waste  ? 
Where  is  the  city  that  hath  claim  to  prove 
Child  of  your  peace,  and  daughter  of  your  love  ? 
Where  may  the  landscape  varied  tints  assume 
To  blend  in  death  the  palace  and  the  tomb  ? 

There  are  perchance  of  men  to  whom  alone 
The  book  of  nations  hath  no  page  unknown, 
Whose  eyes  converging  over  land  and  sea. 
Land  of  the  Pharaohs !  rest  alone  on  thee. 
Mother  of  tombs  and  tomb-pent  mysteries. 
Whose  child  was  godlike  Science !  glory  lies 
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Dead  with  the  hands  that  held  it,  ^nd  the  soil 
That  nursed  the  spoiler  hath  but  reared  the  spoil. 
Lo !  in  these  wrecks  men  leagued  them  to  destroy 
Lurks  but  the  shadow  of  their  early  joy  ; 
There  where  two  summers  (I)  in  succession  glow 
Sits  lonely  winter  in  her  garb  of  woe. 
The  morning  sun  grows  mellow  with  the  day, 
Gilds,  while  it  gleams,  no  rival  to  its  ray ; 
Dies  in  the  west  in  death  more  lovely  there — 
Still  skies  of  hope  o'ercanopy  despair. 

Can  fancy's  muse  resuscitate  the  scene. 
Tracing  the  semblance  where  the  soul  hath  been. 
Or  tell  how  she  whom  northern  wanderers  bless. 
Though  dead  to  fame  hath  life  in  loveliness  ? 
Doth  not  the  Palace  of  the  Past  convey 
A  theme  too  lofty  for  a  child  of  clay  ? 
Doth  not  the  shrine  of  woe  whose  gates  prolong 
Moeonian  echoes,  (2)  mock  a  feebler  song  ? 

Yes !  the  lorn  city  in  her  sadder  hour 
Joys  in  the  relics  of  her  ancient  dower  : 
Her  walls  are  grandeur,  and  the  garb  she  wears 
Tells  of  the  sea-bird  and  his  amber-tears.  (3) 
Those  mighty  props,  (4)  yon  firmament  their  dome. 
Rise  as  they  rose  first  from  their  granite  home — 
These  giant  busts  (5)  where  Time  his  bolts  hath  hurled. 
Their  base  deep  bedded  in  the  central  world — 
Art's  crowns  and  trophies — since  her  reign  began 
Have  glowed  with  tints  that  tell  of  Suristan —  (6) 
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There,  where  the  gates  (7)  gave  entrance  to  adore 
Ere  time  grew  old,  they  guard  for  evermore 
The  haunt  of  glory  and  the  house  of  death 
Where  monarch  reigned,  where  monarch  slumbereth — 
Yes !  on  this  spot  whence  sorrow  turns  her  eye, 
Where  kings  have  triumphed  kings  may  learn  to  die ; 
Here  deemed  the  despot  of  some  fleeting  day 
Those  towering  gates  fit  tablet  for  his  sway — 
Ambition  spoke,  and  Sculpture  on  the  stone 
Blazoned  lost  glories  and  a  name  unknown. 

Say,  did  some  brother  of  like  artist-mould 
Stand  where  we  stand,  behold  what  we  behold, 
Drink  with  his  eyes  what  never  words  impart. 
Till  beauty  stamped  her  impress  on  his  heart  ? 
Feel  like  his  fellows  wonder's  secret  sway. 
Till  emulation  dawned  on  wonder's  day  ? 
Stands  not  yon  temple*(9)  bathed  in  sun-born  fire 
Proud  like  the  daughter  of  a  prouder  sire. 
Where  the  path  ends  that  linked  those  mighty  two 
When  the  ranged  sphinxes  (10)  formed  their  avenue? 

Pillars  on  pedestals  of  stone  (11)  whose  size 
Might  laugh  to  scorn  the  earthquake,  stones  that  rise 
Upborne  by  pillars,  each  a  sculptured  tale 
Of  warrior-god  and  war  steed,  bright  or  pale 
As  the  light  changes,  gates  (12)  whose  twelve-fold  blaze 
A  Titan-host  might  enter,  living  rays 
That  ask  an  eagle's  eyesight  there  to  dwell 
In  orbed  concentration ! 
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What  a  spell 
Falls  on  his  heart  who  gazes  on  the  scene 
Linking  in  thought  what  is  with  what  hath  been. 
Here  in  blue  languor  limpid  waters  (13)  lie 
Nursed  by  the  beams  that  quiver  from  the  sky ; 
There  the  broad  sunlight's  intercepted  glow 
Kindles  a  mountain  ere  it  darts  below, 
Though  not  one  ray  may  pierce  the  dim  recess 
Where  the  grey  pillars  (14)  crown  the  loneliness; 
There  the  fond  sculptor  twined  in  kindred  stone 
(Ere  twined  in  death)  the  altar  and  the  throne ; 
Even  as  the  goddess  for  her  haunts  would  crave 
An  arm  of  earth  to  shield  them  and  to  save. 
A  priestless  temple  and  a  prayerless  shrine, 
A  world  of  granite  (15)  where  no  sun  may  shine, 
Where  silent  stars  but  not  of  nature's  hue 
Sleep  on,  sleep  ever  in  their  own  loved  blue ; 
And  walls  of  horror  (16)  seem  to  fancy's  eye 
Like  clouds  that  cheat  the  day-spring  of  its  sky — 
There  the  dark  shades  of  darker  deeds  appear, 
Offspring  of  hearts  that  never  knew  a  tear 
To  fall  when  virtue  saw  dishonour  feed 
Unmoved  the  altars  of  a  nameless  creed.  (17) 

Had  they  but  known  what  men  have  died  to  know 
Ere  trembling  nature  burst  the  bands  of  woe. 
These  barren  sands  by  angels'  feet  were  trod— 
Those  burning  skies  imparadise  a  God — 
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Had  they  but  knelt  where  men  have  died  to  kneel 
Crowned  by  the  truths  they  perished  to  reveal, 
While  the  pale  star  they  lit  on  earth  gleamed  on 
A  light  that  shineth  where  no  light  hath  shone — 
Though  men  had  seen  from  glory's  summit  hurled 
To  deepest  shame  the  garner  of  the  world 
To  wail  in  ruin  twice  a  thousand  years 
Her  nion  of  glory  and  her  night  of  tears, 
Not  thus,  not  thus  had  priestly  guilt  denied 
A  name  that  dieth  not  to  her  who  died ; 
Men  whom  her  fame  had  hither  taught  to  rove 
Had  seen,  and  seen  her  with  the  eyes  of  love ; 
Sons  of  her  soil  had  blessed  the  tower  she  reared, 
And  left  it  honoured  as  they  found  it  feared. 
Roam  on  in  silence  ere  the  daylight  wane. 
Nor  pass  unseen  the  bright  Memnonian  fane  ; 
There  (18)  time  and  beauty  vie  to  hold  the  trust 
Where  lies  the  wreck  that  mirrors  in  the  dust 
Sesostris,  Prince  of  princes.  (19)     Lo,  afar 
A  prouder  temple  though  a  paler  star :  (20) 
Fast  by  the  portals  whence  her  glories  smile 
The  god  of  music  gazes  on  the  Nile.  (21) 
Speaks  not  his  silence  words  remembered  well. 
Start  not  dead  poets  (22)  from  their  tombs  to  tell 
How  sweet  the  accents  and  how  cold  the  breath 
Where  music  murmured  through  the  lips  of  death 
A  melody  that  dies  not  ?     Ever  here 
Sleeps  Memnon  mindless  of  Aurora's  tear,  (23) 
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Where  the  winged  armies  fanned  him  there  he  lies, 
An  empire's  glory,  though  an  earthquake's  prize.  (24) 

By  sights  bewildered  and  by  sounds  beguiled 
At  early  dawn  the  wanderer  of  the  wild 
Deems  that  some  kindred  god  the  spot  must  sway 
Where  the  lone  statue  greets  the  god  of  day.  (25) 
Oh,  dream  we  idly,  or  hath  fancy  made 
The  life  of  music  lessen  to  a  shade  ? 
The  living  echo  of  a  voice  that's  fled 
Still  chants  a  monody  where  Thebes  lies  dead. 
Oh,  born  of  Tithon !  when  it  gleams  afar 
Hast  thou  no  message  for  the  morning- star, 
While  days  are  dawning  and  while  nights  succeed 
In  endless  orbit  art  thou  dead  indeed  ? 
Or  was  that  voice  (of  more  than  earthly  fire) 
Some  earth-drawn  essence  of  the  cherub-choir, 
Some  son  of  light  to  guard  yon  citadel. 
Live  while  it  live,  and  perish  when  it  fell  ? 

Placed  by  the  musings  which  these  wrecks  afford. 
How  vain  the  life-time  of  their  symboll'd  lord ; 
How  vain  the  time  (26)  when  warring  hand  to  hand 
Hellas  and  Troy  they  saw  their  champions  stand. 
Hung  o'er  the  strife  and  saw  with  varying  eye 
The  Grecian  triumph  and  the  Ethiop  die. 
Here  the  rapt  pilgrims  of  a  colder  clime 
Heed  not  the  pomp,  the  strife  of  other  time. 
Deem  that  yon  shrine  of  sadness  was  not  made 
For  Memnon's  glory  but  for  Memnon's  shade. 
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And  bless  the  stones  that  blent  in  elder  day 
The  Artist's  labour  with  the  minstrel's  layl 

And  thus  in  sadness  have  we  roamed  along, 
Still  wildly  wandering  in  the  words  of  song, 
O'er  the  four  stages  (27)  where  the  priestly  train 
Now  winds  no  longer  unto  Karnac's  fane. 
Are  thire  no  records  whence  the  world  may  know 
Her  tales  of  pride  or  chronicles  of  woe, 
No  royal  archives  age  on  age  that  last 
Where  men  may  read  her  present  by  her  past  ? 
Could  the  lone  grave  a  mourner's  vigil  keep 
What  were  your  answer  ye  her  sons  who  sleep  ? 
''•  Oh  friendly  stranger!  ever  weep  we  here 
Our  day  of  sorrow  and  our  star  of  fear ; 
The  warrior-hosts  (28)  that  march  from  fields  they  won 
In  realms  the  birthright  of  the  rising  sun ; 
The  foes  that  triumph  and  the  friends  that  bleed, 
The  hapless  Theban  and  the  hated  Mede !" 
The  sun  of  summer  rose  on  glory  here, 
The  winds  of  winter  wailed  around  its  bier, 
The  torch  of  might  the  train  of  murder  fired, — 
They  came — they  conquered — and  her  star  expired. 

Now  farewell,  Thebes !  all  childless  though  they  be^ 
Child  of  the  past !  farewell  to  thine  and  thee ; 
Blaze  like  a  beacon  on  thine  own  grey  shore, 
And  distant  lands  shall  see  thee  and  adore. 
Blaze  on — while  mortals  own  immortal  will. 
And  mighty  minds  shall  own  thee  lovely  still. 
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Thus  he,  the  Caesar  of  the  warring  west, 

The  chief,  the  champion  of  the  world's  unrest, 

Who  lord  of  freemen  freedom's  cause  withstood, 

And  marched  to  empire  through  an  empire's  blood ; 

When  in  mute  wonder  armed  to  fell  or  fall 

Stood  the  stern  soldiers  of  imperial  Gaul, 

Gazed  on  the  ghost  of  majesty  long  dead, 

Silently  gazed  and  rapturously  read. 

Till  their  rude  hands  late  eager  to  destroy 

Met  in  one  clash  of  wild  ecstatic  joy ; 

So  fondly  deemed  they  that  before  them  rose 

Their  camp  of  peace  and  harbour  of  repose, 

The  shield  whose  disk  reflected  victory's  sun, 

The  field  of  battle  where  a  world  was  won.  (29) 


NOTES. 
t 

THE  PASSION-FLOWEK. 

(1).  Some  naturalists  suppose  amber  to  be  the  con- 
gealed tears  of  the  sea-bu-d. 
So  Moore,  Lalla  Rookh, 

**  Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept." 

(2).  "And  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,"  &c. 

(3).  Our  Lord's  quotations  from  Scripture  when 
tempted  in  the  wilderness. 

(4).  This  is  not  a  mere  -poetical  fa^on  de  parler.  At 
night  the  scent  of  the  Daphne  impregnates  the  air  far 
and  near. 

THE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

(1).  Iroquois  signifies  "  Chiefs  of  men." 

(2).  The  Indians,  though  brave  in  war,  are  great 
cowards  in  sickness. 

(3).  Prairie-planche,  a  prairie  without  timber. 

(4).  Medicine-fire,  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to 
the  aurora  borealis.  From  it  they  suppose  that  the  Spirit 
of  Night  teaches  them  to  be  good  shots. 

[For  the  subject  and  chief  allusions  of  this  poem  I 
must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  "Rambles  and 
Scrambles  in  North  America,"  a  highly  interesting  work 
by  Mr.  Sullivan.] 
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THE  ELIZABETH  BRUNNEN. 

(1).  The  forget-me-not  is  to  be  found  on  the  hill 
leading  from  Eisenach  to  the  Wartburg. 

(2).  A  picture  of  the  miracle  here  narrated  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  church  at  IVIarburg,  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer. 

FRANCE  :    PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

(1).  The  time  of  the  later  Bourbons. 
(2).  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
(3).  The  Vienna  Congress. 

(4).  The  constitutional  monarchy  of  1830,  and  the 
republic  of  1848. 

(5).  The  present  empire. 

THE  CROSS  IN  THE  DESERT. 

(1).  Iran,  Persia. 

(2).  Al-Araf,  in  the  Mohammedan  system,  a  debate- 
able  ground  between  heaven  and  hell ;  a  view  of  the 
j  oys  of  heaven  without  the  possibility  of  partaking  of 
them. 

(3).  Sea  of  Oman,  Persian  Gulf. 

(4).  Night's  sultana,  the  nightingale. 

(5).  Hedjaz,  Arabia  Petraea. 

HECATOMPYLOS. 

(1).  Mavor  says  there  were  two  summers  in  the 
Egyptian  year. — Universal  Hist,  vol.  i. 

(2).  Homer  called  Thebes  '•'' UaToinrvkos^^'  the  hun- 
dred gated. 

(3).  The  sun-blaze  on  the  ruins. — Conf.  note  1  to 
Passion-Flower, 

(4).  In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  temple  (Luxor), 
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are  two  of  the  most  perfect  obelisks  in  the  world,  each 
consisting  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite. — Russell's 
Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt,  pp.  246-7. 

(5).  Between  these  obelisks    and  the   propylon  are 

two  colossal  statues  also  of  red  granite Though 

buried  in  the  ground  to  the  chest,  they  still  measure 
about  twenty-two  feet  from  thence  to  the  top  of  their 
mitres. — Ibid,  p.  247. 

(6).  Richardson  thinks  Syria  had  its  name  from 
Suri,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  species  of  rose  for  which 
that  country  has  been  long  famous — hence  "  Suristan," 
land  of  roses. 

(7).  In  approaching  Luxor  from  the  north,  the  first 
object  is  a  magnificent  gateway  which  is  200  feet  in 
length,  and  the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  soil. — Ibid.  p.  246. 

(8).  On  the  eastern  wing  of  the  north  front  of  the 
propylon  is  sculptured  a  very  remarkable  event  in  the 
campaign  of  some  Egyptian  conqueror. — Ibid. 

(9).  The  temple  of  Karnac,  which  according  to  Rus- 
sell, was  pronounced  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most 
ancient  of  the  temples  at  Thebes. 

(10).  The  avenues  of  sphinxes  that  lead  in  several 
directions  to  the  propyla,  one  of  which  was  continued 
the  whole  way  across  the  plain  to  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  correspond  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  principal  structure. — Ibid.  p.  252. 

(11).  No  words  can  impart  a  conception  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  pillars,  standing,  prostrate,  inclining  against 
each  other,  broken,  whole.  Stones  of  a  gigantic  size 
propped  up  by  pillars,  and  pillars  again  resting  on  stones 
which  appear  ready  to  crush  the  gazer  under  their  sudden 
fall,  yet  on  a  second  view  he  is  convinced  that  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  could  move  them;  all  these  pillars 
covered  with  sculpture  perhaps  3,000  years  old,  though 
fresh  as  if  finished  but  yesterday,  not  of  grotesque  and 
hideous  objects  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
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with  ideas  of  Egyptian  mythology,  but  many  of  the 
figures  of  gods,  warriors  and  horses,  much  larger  than 
life,  yet  exhibiting  surpassing  beauty  and  grace. — 
Mrs.  C.  Lushington's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
Calcutta  to  Europe^  p.  61. 

(12).  This  edifice  has  twelve  principal  entrances,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  several  propyla  and  colossal  gate- 
ways, besides  other  buildings  attached  to  them,  in  them- 
selves equal  to  most  other  temples. — Russell,  p.  25 1 . 

(13).  Denon  says  the  size  of  the  enclosure  admits  of 
lakes  and  mountains  within  it. 

(14).  Next  appear  four  beautiful  obelisks,  marking 
the  entrance  to  the  adytum,  near  which  the  monarch 
is  represented  as  embraced  by  the  arms  of  Isis. — Ihid, 
p.  251. 

(15).  The  sanctuary  consists  of  three  apartments  en- 
tirely of  granite.  The  principal  room  is  in  the  centre ; 
it  is  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  thirteen  high. 
Three  blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof,  which  is  painted 
with  clusters  of  stars  on  a  blue  ground. — Ibid. 

(16).  The  walls  are  likewise  covered  with  painted 
sculptures  of  a  character  admirably  suited  to  the  mysteri- 
ous purposes  to  which  the  chamber  was  sometimes  de- 
voted.— Ibid, 

(17).  Conf.  Herod.  Clio  I. 

(18).  In  the  Menmonium  is  still  to  be  seen  the  statue 
of  Osymandias,  Memnon  or  Sesostris.  This  is  pronounced 
to  be  by  far  the  finest  relique  of  ancient  art  which  the 
place  contains,  and  to  have  been  once  its  brightest  orna- 
ment, though  at  present  it  is  thrown  down  from  its 
pedestal,  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces. — Ibid,  pp.  256-7. 

(19).  Mavor  says  Sesostris  set  up  pillars  in  the  coun- 
tries he  had  conquered  with  the  following  inscription : — 
"  Sesostris,  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords,  conquered 
this  country  by  the  power  of  his  arms." 

(20).  The  temple  of  Medinet  Abou,  which  though 
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less  imposing  than  the  Memnonium,  is  more  remarkable 
in  that  it  is  near  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon. 

(21).  This  figure  (Sesostris),  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Memnon, 
and  which  has  been  so  long  celebrated  for  its  vocal 
qualities.  This  last,  however,  is  one  of  the  two  statues 
vulgarly  called  Shamy  and  Damy,  which  stand  at  a  little 
distance  fromMedinet  Abou,  looking  towards  the  Nile. — 
Russell,  p.  257. 

(22).  What  characterizes  this  as  the  statue  of  vocal 
celebrity,  are  the  numerous  inscriptions  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  which  it  is 
covered ;  all  of  them  attesting  that  they  heard  the  hea- 
venly voice  of  Memnon  at  the  first  dawn  of  day — feeble 
indeed,  at  first,  but  afterwards   becoming   strong  and 

powerful  like  a  trumpet One  person  writes 

"  Audio  Memnona,"  and  another,  "  I  heard  the  Memnon, 
sitting  in  Thebes  opposite  the  Diospolis." — Richardson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

(23).  Memnon  was  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora. 
The  latter  was  inconsolable  at  her  son's  death,  and  en- 
treated Jupiter  that  he  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  race  of  mortals  in  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  this  prayer  it  is  said  that  two  armies  of  birds  fought 
annually  over  his  tomb,  and  after  a  desperate  battle  fell 
dead  as  an  offering  to  his  manes. 

(24).  It  has  been  broken  over  the  waist — an  effect 
which  was  reported  to  Strabo  to  have  been  produced  by 
an  earthquake. 

(25).  The  belief  in  its  former  vocality  still  lingers  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  for  the  Arabs  still  continue 
to  call  it  "  Salamat,"  or  the  statue  that  bids  good  morn- 
ing.— Ihid.  p.  43. 

(26).  Memnon  came  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  to 
assist  his  uncle  Priam  during  the  Trojan  war,  where  he 
behaved  with  great  courage  and  slew  Antilochus, 
Nestor's  son.     The  aged  father    gave    the    Ethiopian 
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monarch  a  challenge,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  account 
of  the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that  of 
Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in  sight  of  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  armies. 

(27).  The  temple  at  Medinet  Abou  was  so  placed  as 
to  be  exactly  opposite  that  of  Luxor,  while  the  magnifi- 
cent structure  at  Kamac  was  fronted  by  the  Memno- 
nium  or  temple  of  Dair  ;  and  hence  all  these  grand  ob- 
jects formed  so  many  stages  or  prominent  points  in  the 
religious  processions  of  the  priests. — Russell,  p.  256. 

(28).  The  army  of  Cambyses. 

(29).  This  story  is  told  by  Denon,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Buonaparte,  himself  an  eye-witness. 
"  The  whole  army  suddenly  and  with  one  accord  stood 
in  amazement  at  the  sight  of  its  scattered  ruins,  and 
clapped  their  hands  with  delight  as  if  the  end  and  object 
of  their  glorious  toils,  and  the  complete  conquest  of 
Egypt  were  accomplished  and  secured,  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  splendid  remains  of  this  ancient  metropolis. — 
Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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AUTHOR  OF   '^QUAKERISM;  OR,  THE  STORY* OF  MY  LIFE." 


In  2  vols,  post  Svo,  price  21s. 

^'Friends  profe^  to  worship  God — they  worship  only  'Nothingness/ 
and  a  Silent  Meeting,  without  Bible,  Prayer,  Praise,  or  Thanksgiving, 
is  most  appropriate  homage  to  that  Idol.  They  profess  to  be  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit — they  are  guided  by  a  miserable  substitute  which 
they  call  "Best  Wisdom."  They  profess  to  honour  the  Bible — they 
dishonour  it  by  setting  their  own  writings  above  it.  They  profess 
to  hold  the  Truth — for  Truth  they  have  substituted  the  delusions  of 
George  Fox." —  Vide  Preface. 


i^VifLMf)!.,  kmz  ^yiiPWlNXOHS  or   THE  PRESS. 

;,,  "Mrs.  Greer  has  here  selected  from  the  Diaries  and  Memoirs  of  the 
founders  of  Quakerism  such  passages  as  will  show  the  world  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Sect  was  not  clear  of  rank  fanaticism  on  the  part  of 
its  establishers.  It  is  proved  that  the  Society  of  Friends  now  jeopardizes 
itself  by  professing  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  ancient  statutes  and  doctrines, 
in  all  their  integrity  and  absurdity." — Athen^Um. 

"The  object  of  this  work  is  to  expose  religious  error:  the  writer 
brings  no  small  ability  to  the  task.  Mrs.  Greer  will  feel  some  satis- 
faction in  having  justified  her  own  withdrawal  from  the  Society,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  she  has  here  depicted." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  narrative  is  a  Picture  of  common  Quaker  life.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  whenever  any  assertion  of  a  kind  that  may  be  considered  start- 
ling is  made  in  the  course  of  the  story,  authorities  are  cited  in  proof  of 
its  accuracy." — Atlas. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  citations.  .  .  . 
The  second  volume  is  remarkably  striking.  The  Appendix  is  very 
curious." — The  British  Banner. 

"  Mrs.  Greer*s  first  book  was  a  decided  success.  Its  subject  was  one 
to  excite  curiosity,  and  was  ably  written.  'In  the  present  publication,' 
says  the  author,  '  with  scnipulous  care,  I  have  given  each  Semion.  As 
you  would  string  beads  together,  so  have  I  connected  my  simple  history  ' " 

Nonconformist. 


opzirxoiars  of  tes  prsss. 

"  This  is  a  particularly  curious  book.  In  her  sensible  and  searching 
theological  dissection  of  the  Quaker  Sect,  Mrs.  Greer  has  recorded  the 
best  possible  justification  of  the  step  she  took  in  leaving  it." 

The  Warder. 

''There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  Mrs.  Greer's  statements,  and  con- 
siderable point  in  her  delineations." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Interesting  and  attractive,  instructive  and  suggestive  it  is,  and  must 
be  so  alike  to  that  mixed  multitude  who  are  antithetically  called  the 
Ueligious  world,  as  well  as  to  every  English  churchman." 

Liverpool  Mail. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  advise  any  one  against  reading  these  volumes, 
and  judging  for  himself.  We  say  again,  let  every  one  who  is  convinced 
that  the  principles  professed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  are  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ — read  this  Narrative." 

The  British  Friexd,  (a  Quaker  periodical.) 

"A  more  amusing  work  than  'Quakerism'  we  never  read.  It  drew 
upon  the  Author  a  storm  of  invective  from  the  Silent  Sect.  The  present 
work  is  an  Examination  of  what  are  regarded  as  their  Sacred  Books." 

New  Quarterly  Review. 

"  There  is  genuineness  in  its  every  phrase.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  Quaker  Creed  in  the  progress  of  an  inte- 
resting narrative." — Literary  Chronicle. 

'*  This  work  is  very  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no  mere  discussion  of 
abstract  doctrines,  but  of  doctrines  modified  and  flavoured  by  the  practice 
amd  spirit  of  Quakerism.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Greer  has  been  very  furiously 
attacked  by  an  elaborate  Quaker  pamphleteer.  The  brochure  of  the 
ferocious  friend  was  sent  to  us  for  review.  It  is  creditable  to  her  good 
sense,  as  well  as  to  her  sincerity,  that  she  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
trace  of  acrimony  or  irritation  under  provocations  such  as,  out  of  the 
pale  of  Quakerism,  female  authors  have  seldom  to  endure." 

Evening  Herald. 

"  'The  Society  of  Friends '  is  a  work  of  marked  ability,  and  although 
written  with  pungency  and  seeming  severity,  is  characterised  by  fidelity 
in  its  statements.  The  book  is  eliciting  considerable  attention  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  doubtless  will  on  this." 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

"This  'Domestic  Narrative  '  serves  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the 
whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  Quakerism.  In  the  Appendix  is  George 
Fox's  will,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  illiterate 
persons  that  ever  made  the  mistake  of  wielding  a  pen  instead  of  a 
pitchfork." — T ait's  Magazine. 

"An  invaluable  mass  of  research,  which  the  historian,  the  theologian, 
and  the  student  of  human  nature  will  duly  estimate." 

Author  of  "  Christian  Psalmody." 

"We  are  strongly  persuaded  that  Mrs.  Greer's  books  will  serve  to 
undeceive  many  sincere  and  inquiring  persons  among  the  Friends,  by 
leading  them  to  compare  the  dogmas  of  George  Fox  with  the  inspired 
utterances  of  prophets  and  apostles." — Achill  Herald. 
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